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HERMATHENA. 
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THE IDEA OF INDEPENDENCE. 


THE object of this Essay is to try to clarify and justify 
the idea of independence. The term independent literally 
means what is not conditioned, and we often say that A 
is independent of B because it is widely separated from it 
in space ; two things in different parts of the world may be 
at least relatively independent of one another, though we 
recognise that circumstances may bring them into direct 
connection. Such spatial separation means indifference 
rather than independence. Independence seems to involve 
positive self maintenance in opposition to other terms, 
where the independent being succeeds in expressing a 
distinct essence or character without being merged in its 
surroundings. This is a positive activity, and I think 
that we may find it in varying degrees at different levels 
of being. 

So far we have considered independence as belonging 
to the finite existent. But some would ascribe it only to 
the Absolute. Spinoza speaks of substance as that which 
exists in itself and is conceived through itself, and here 
we seem to have the idea of the independent being as 
completely unconditioned and containing in itself all the 
conditions of its being. Spinoza holds that there can be 
only one substance or independent being, and that all 
finite things, including the world in space and time, are 
passing states of substance and wholly dependent on it. 
The Spinozistic substance is independent in an absolute 
sense. It is self-dependent and one, while all finite things 
are the expressions of its power. Can we accept this idea 
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2 THE IDEA OF INDEPENDENCE. 


of independent substance? It seems to be the idea of 
unity standing by itself posited as reality, while we are 
also given the counter-idea of diversity or finite being 
as its unreal appearances. But these, if they are not mere 
illusions, are the appearances or effects of substance, and, 
therefore, they must be identical with it ; for if they were 
different, they could not depend on substance as their 
cause. Hence substance must express itself in the world 
as its effect, and this effect must be identical with, though 
distinct from its cause. The world then becomes itself 
substance, dependent on absolute substance. But de- 
pendent substance, as substance, must be active, and, as 
active, must act on absolute substance. The absolute 
substance has become dependent, and in place of absolute 
substance expressing itself in finite modes, we must posit 
two substances acting and reacting on one another. In fact, 
everything now is substance, and everything is both active 
and passive, both independent and dependent.  Inde- 
pendence and dependence turn out to be inseparable. 
As Hegel shows, the idea of substance and accidents 
involves, as its truth, the idea of reciprocity, where we 
posit finite substances depending on one another, and 
each realizing its distinctive nature through and in this 
system, where things mutually determine one another. 
It seems that, in discussing the idea of independence, 
we are involved in the controversy of the one and the many ; 
the pluralist insists that we must posit terms which are 
real and independent of everything else; the monist 
answers that co-existence means dependence, and that 
there can be only one independent being. A reconciliation 
must be found. There must be a plurality in some sense, 
for-a monism which dissolves all terms in an ultimate 
unity is an evasion rather than a solution of the problem. 
This is the point of view of Bradley’s Absolute which 
negates a plurality of related terms as mere appearance 
belonging to the finite experience. This opposition between 
Reality which is one and self-dependent and appearances 
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which are many and dependent is really the same as the 
opposition in Spinoza between substance and its modes ; 
we have already argued that unless we are going to call 
appearances mere illusions, this monism must give place 
to the idea of mutually dependent substances. 

But the idea of a diversity of distinguishable terms 
has to meet Bradley’s dialectic. Bradley argues that, if 
we take two terms, A and B, as co-existing, they are dis- 
tinguishable and related to one another ; to be related 
to one another each term must be a distinct entity apart 
from the relation ; for relations presuppose terms, just as 
terms to be distinguishable presuppose relations. Hence in 
each related term, A and B, we have to distinguish its being 
which is prior to its relation with the other term and its 
being as related to and affected by the other term. Thus 
we must distinguish in A at which supports the relation 
to B and a2 which shows the relation to B; again, ar 
and a2 have to be distinguished and related, so that each 
splits up into a pair of terms distinct and related. The 
result is that our original terms A and B are endlessly 
dissipated, and we can never find the A which is pre- 
supposed by the relation to B. Bradley concludes that the 
idea of a diversity of related terms is incoherent and 
unintelligible and must be replaced by the supra-relational 
Experience of the Absolute, which transcends plurality. 

The argument seems to rely on the assumption that 
A and B has each a being-in-itself apart from the other. 
If there are other terms besides A and B, this will be true ; 
each will be relatively independent of this relation, for it 
will also be related to other terms, C, D, E, etc. But we 
should not grant that any term has a being or nature which 
rests simply on itself. We may urge that A which is prior 
to the relation to B is not a bare A, for this can never be 
found, but A related to other terms, C, D, E. These terms 
must form a totality; for, as Aristotle says, an actual 
infinite is impossible ; hence it would seem that the terms 
ABCDE form a totality in which each determines and is 
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determined by the others ; if this is so, then each is a 
unique and partial expression of the system, and we are 
led to Leibniz’s idea that every distinguishable being is 
in some sense a monad, which reflects the whole in a dis- 
tinctive way, in some special degree of clearness and 
distinctness. 

It is true that at first sight independence seems to mean 
exclusiveness, and in so far as one being is distinct and 
maintains a distinct existence and does not merge with 
other beings, it does exclude them. But it seems that 
exclusiveness is not an immediate property of the 
independent term, but it is mediated by inclusiveness, 
and independence seems to be mediated by dependence. 
A term which is simply a being-by-itself like the old Greek 
atom and is simply here and now collapses into nothing. 
To be distinct a thing must be actively interested in other 
things and co-operate with them in a distinctive way, 
and such co-operation involves dependence. It would 
follow that all distinct substances and subjects are social 
beings, depending on their environment for their existence 
and character, and that they display an independent nature 
as functioning within it ; their nature or essence is to reach 
out to it and to respond in special ways to different situa- 
tions. Leibniz thinks that such response implies some 
degree of perception which makes them alive to different 
things, e.g., changes in temperature. Such perception 
and response may be very dull and monotonous, but it 
seems necessary to postulate it, unless we are going to 
revive dead matter as the complete cause of movement 
and specific activity ; but such matter is, I think, not only 
dead but buried. 

“ Let us apply this view of independence to man, who 
should par excellence display it. Let us imagine two mutually 
dependent individuals recognising their mutual dependence 
and forming a harmony ; such a state of things is, of course, 


an ideal simplification. We may again call our individuals | 


A and B; each goes out to the other as its own alter ego, 
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and thus realises itself as ego, and a common system is 
realised by them ; in fact, each thinks and acts as member 
of the system AB, within which it lives and to which it 
owes all that it is. The idea may be expressed in lyrical 
form :— 


If A were the only A in the world, and B were the 
only B, 

Then A would be A through B, and B would be B 
through A, 

So that A would not be A by itself, but A would be AB, 

And B would not be B by itself, but B would be BA. 

Each must reflect the Whole AB, 

For this way freedom lies ; 

The truth is the Whole, not A nor B, 

Who lives, if AB dies ? 


It will be seen that each term gains its distinct identity 
by being absorbed in its opposite number in the whole 
AB, and in such an ideal system nothing can happen which 
can mar the joy of those who participate in it. Our 
grandparents were fond of imagining such a system, and 
they tried to make it real by placing the terms on a lonely 
island far from the ignoble strife of other men and where 
nature readily supplied all bodily wants. Of course, as 
soon as the expected third term, C, arrives, whether it is 
Clem or Chloe, a new situation arises, and Albert and 
Beatrice must adjust themselves to a more complex state 
of things. But the same principle will apply, that if a 
term is not to be dissipated and distracted by its relations, 
it must behave as their relation, dependent on them as 
they are dependent on it, and only thus will independence 
and integrity be maintained. 

While this account of independence may appear to be 
true so far as subhuman nature is concerned, it may be 
objected that it will not hold good for the man who sets 
himself up against his environment, and shows his 
independence by a defiance of nature and of his fellow men. 
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Since man is conscious of himself as distinct from the 
world, his independence may perhaps be the assertion of 
himself as against everything that may be given, including 
his own impulses and desires. It may seem absurd to 
assimilate the independent character and judgment of 
Socrates to that of the good husband, who is wrapped up 
in his wife and family. It may be said that our Albert is 
dependable rather than independent, and that for true 
independence we should go to the man who is not afraid 
to cut himself off from his home and to challenge all 
existing traditions and beliefs, the social reformer, the 
conscientious objector, the intrepid explorer. 

There is, I think, some truth in these objections to our 
account of independence, and it may be the case that we 
have not so far sufficiently recognised the distinctive nature 
of human independence. At the same time, it should be 
pointed out that independence gained by devotion to one’s 
home need be no tame affair, but will entail fighting for 
it when it is threatened ; the animal will fight for its young, 
and many staunch conservatives are good fighting men. 
The question at issue appears to be whether independence 
means the isolation of the individual from the world and 
other men. Such isolation is possible, for, as thinking 
beings, we may think away and deny as unreal or false 
our relations, possessions, bodies and even our mental 
equipment, and we may fall back on what we suppose is 
the bedrock of our existence, and we may oppose this as 
the substantial self to the fleeting unsubstantial world 
within and outside us. Many philosophers have held up 
the pure isolated exclusive ego as the truth, from the 
Cynics down to present day Existentialists. 

“The Cynics held that all that exists is individual and 
unique, and they denounced universals as invalid both for 
knowledge and conduct ; they say that we know individual 
things by intuition, and our knowledge of the good, in 
which virtue consists, is also an intuition ; virtue consists 
in consciousness of one’s own self-sufficiency and singleness, 
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and hence we should be independent of all wants and 
indifferent to the praise or blame of other men. Here 
we have the glorification of the will, which is taken as the 
pure activity of the self, and which should free itself from 
all social and other contacts with the world. We are told 
that Antisthenes said that he would rather be mad than 
pleased, and that Plato called Diogenes a Socrates gone 
mad. 

It seems clear that the Cynic doctrine of independence 
is self-refuting, for it depends on an environment which 
is sub-human, and it feeds on the disapproval of other 
men, as Socrates showed when he told Antisthenes that 
he saw his pride through the holes of his cloak. We may 
urge that, when existence has been deprived of all human 
properties, it ceases to have any value; the Cynics clearly 
recognise the right to commit suicide, and this is surely 
a confession that bare existence deprived of human essence 
is null and void. The Cynic attitude to suicide is shared 
by the Stoics and many Existentialists, and other 
individualists like Hegesias, the pessimistic hedonist. 
Hegesias, who held that intense pleasure is the sole good, 
despaired of finding it, and so he counselled men to seek 
death, and he was called the apostle of death. We are told 
that he formed suicide clubs, and he determined to set the 
example by self-starvation ; but his disciples in dismay 
set to work and succeeded in reviving him. Hegesias, 
however, rebuked them, and delivered a lecture on the 
worthlessness of life. This is an interesting story as 
illustrating the inevitable tendency of pure individualism. 
It is perhaps worth while to point out that even a suicide 
club is a social institution, and Hegesias’ followers were 
quite right in reviving him, as the first rule of such a 
society is that there shall be a non-playing captain. 

The Stoics, who took over the Cynic philosophy, 
softened its harsh teaching. They transformed the Cynic 
individualism and insistence that man’s true being is 
strength of will, through which he is independent of all 
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desires and hopes and fears, by combining it with a religious 
pantheism. God is one and omnipresent, so that all things 
equally manifest the Deity. Since God is everywhere 
at all times, we should not fear anything nor desire 
anything, and hence the Stoic wise man will have courage 
and temperance. These are purely negative virtues ; we 
must not expect valiant deeds from the Stoic, but rather a 
passive acceptance of whatever may happen. God, who is 
indifferently Reason or Fiery Breath, is present every- 
where ; hence nothing is either good or bad, but everything 
is perfect ; this, however, is rather cold comfort, for, while 
we are told to see Fire, Fire everywhere, we can nowhere 
find a flame before which we can warm ourselves. 

The Stoic tells us to find independence by recognising 
our dependence on the Divine principle. But since God 
does everything in all things, there is nothing left for man 
to do, and hence the Stoic tends to retreat within himself. 
He has no fears or desires for himself or for others, so 
that you could not depend on him to help you, though, 
equally, he would do you no injury. In fact, you can leave 
him out of account ; his independence of passion does not 
relate him to friend or foe, and he is far too proud or 
perhaps too apathetic to fight. The theology of the Stoics 
is so negative and abstract that their dependence on the 
Divine Principle in which their independence consists 
becomes tautological and unmeaning ; Bradley tells us 
that ‘‘ Heaven’s Design can realise itself as effectively in 
Catiline or Borgia as in the scrupulous or innocent,” and 
the Stoic here must agree. 

I think that we may regard the Cynics and the Stoics 
as forerunners of contemporary Existentialists. Existen- 
tialists agree in making essence dependent on existence, 
since man is free and makes himself. Some, such as Marcel, 
have a theistic background like the Stoics ; others, including 
Sartre, tend to atheism. 

For Sartre, man must act freely ; he must choose himself; 
true existence is becoming, a movement out of what is 
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and a transcendence of the present ; it is a knife-edge 
activity, independent of the past and of the norms and 
ideals which bind men together. This perpetual tran- 
scendence, by which we choose our essence, resembles 
Bergson’s account of freedom as activity which is entirely 
independent of past and future and is self-creative ; for 
Sartre, true existence belongs only to man ; other beings 
realise an essence, and their states are foreseeable and 
pre-determined. 

If we follow out this idea, we find that this self which 
consists in perpetual self-creation is nothing, and can effect 
nothing ; it seems to be the abstract idea of activity 
divorced from the conditions which might make it effective. 
Sartre says that while we cannot alter physical facts like 
our own constitution or the weather, we may choose our 
attitude to these things, and we may, and apparently we 
should, revolt against all that is merely given, and thus 
adopt our essence ; we must not become attached to any 
form of being which we have chosen, but we must per- 
petually realise ourselves by contingent, free choice. All 
this applies equally to thought and conduct, and hence 
existence is a continual negation of all that is. The only 
evidence offered for this free activity lies in man’s 
consciousness of responsibility, anxiety and guilt, for we 
cannot estimate the effect of the choices which we must 
continually make. We must, however, object that these 
ideas do not cohere with Sartre’s view of human nature ; 
responsibility, anxiety and the sense of guilt imply that 
activity is not independent of certain principles of conduct, 
just as thought depends on universal and necessary ideas. 
If we could free ourselves from all norms of thought and 
conduct, we should be completely carefree and irresponsible. 
Sartre tells us that while the world depends on us, and 
without us it would be nothing, yet consciousness, through 
which an intelligible world of phenomena exists, is itself 
nothing. Consciousness is itself a form of sickness, which 
nullifies being into nothingness, and hence reality can 
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nowhere be found. The result is nihilism. Sartre defends 
his position by pleading that whatever is not deducible 
must be absurd; and, sincé existence is primary and 
cannot be deduced, it must be absurd and impossible. We 
may be content with replying that philosophy cannot 
accept the absurd and impossible as true, and that, if 
Sartre’s account of existence is absurd, there is no reason 
to believe it. 

Marcel’s philosophy is an explicit rejection of the 
Existentialism of such thinkers as Sartre, but he holds 
with them that existence is prior to essence, will to intellect, 
and faith to understanding ; the self for Marcel is a totality, 
and it cannot be separated from the universal Divine 
Being. Man’s attitude should be what he calls creative 
fidelity, in which we struggle against instinct, habit and the 
blind forces of nature, and strive to perpetuate the presence 
of the Deity within ourselves. Marcel seems to be related 
to Sartre in much the same way as the Stoics to the Cynics. 


His doctrine of creative fidelity, through which we should | 
foster the presence of God within us, may be compared 7 
with the vision of the Stoic wise man, who dwells on his § 


identity with the omnipresent Divine Principle ; this is 
abstract Being, indifferently Reason or Fiery Breath, to 


which all differences are reduced. This is the negative path | 
of the mystic, who loses his identity and independence in | 
a Being who is beyond all knowledge. Marcel seems to | 
tend the same way ; we must, he says, strive to participate 


in Being ; this, of course, so far, is common ground with 
the idealist. But Being for Marcel is a mystery, which 
defies analysis, and we cannot distinguish the ego from it. 
Being is prior to knowledge, and when we detach ourselves 
from experience to participate in it, the I into which I 


withdraw ceases. We must face the fact, he says, that . 


the possibility of suicide is the essential starting point of 
thought. 
In the first part of this Essay, independence appeared 


to be inseparable from mutual dependence, and when it § 
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was objected that such independence is not distinctive of 
man, we turned for enlightenment to the Cynics, Stoics 
and Existentialists, who profess to expound the doctrine 
of independent existence. But they only give us either an 
exclusive self which turns out to be nothing at all, or a 
self which tends to be swallowed up in the primal universal 
Being, and anxiety, despair and suicide seem to be their 
gospel. 

We may now briefly review our argument. A con- 
sideration of Spinoza’s doctrine of substance and of 
Bradley’s dialectic of related terms led us to the conclusion 
that independence means self-maintenance within a system 
which we called AB ; the independent terms are mutually 
dependent, and the system is expressed in each in a dis- 
tinctive way. This seems to be the basic idea of 
independence, but it requires interpretation and quali- 
fication, if we are to distinguish the proper independence 
of man from that of lower forms of nature. 

The Cynics and Existentialists like Sartre regard the 
individual man as prior to and in negative opposition to 
all positive forms of being ; they so emphasize the negative 
and exclusive aspect of human independence that man 
becomes a powerless cipher. The Stoics and Existen- 
tialists such as Marcel, on the other hand, insist on monism 
as against such a pluralism ; they rightly tell us that we 
cannot fight against the Absolute primal Being, and that 
we should affirm our identity and harmony with it, and 
that we shall thus gain independence of the passions and 
other forms of nature. While there is much in this doctrine 
with which we may agree, it also tends to take too negative 
a view of human activity and it fails to give it a positive 
content ; for such a monism, as for Spinoza and Bradley, 
man like everything else becomes a vanishing element in 
the Absolute. 

Must wé then accept the independence which our 
Albert, the good husband gains through certain definite 
social relationships? He is the good family man on whom 
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others depend, while he no less depends on them. It seems 
that while this view of independence is true, it is not the 
whole truth ; for man should be able to look beyond the 
social group to which he belongs, and social function 
cannot exhaust his life. We should be able to include in 
the idea of independence both the Cynics’ notion of initiative 
and the Stoics’ affirmation of unity and harmony with the 
universal being. They are both right in trying to overcome 
the limitations of the family and tribal point of view. A 
different solution to our problem is given by Plato, when 
he tells us in the Republic that the home is the home of 
selfishness, and that he would free the ruling class from 
family ties, so that they can devote themselves entirely 
to their work as citizens. We may, however, recall 
Aristotle’s criticism of Plato; Aristotle urges that the 
family is the basis of the State, and that, unless a man 
is first a family man, he cannot become a good citizen. 
It also seems true that Plato’s Republic is too simple and 


that membership of groups which are not occupational or 
professional tends to unify citizens whose work does not | 
bring them together. We may further object that abolition | 
of family life merely substitutes membership in the larger | 


group of the State for the smaller group of the family, the 
tribal for the family point of view. 
Aristotle holds no less than Plato that man must 


live a social life, and that, apart from membership in an [ 
ordered State, no kind of independent life is possible. | 
The solitary individual is reduced to the uncivilised brutish | 


state of which Hobbes speaks as the life of the natural 
man. We may agree that independence involves social 
virtue through which the individual participates in and 
aims at realising the common good of all in the State, 
including that of his own family. But, as Socrates, Plato 


and Aristotle all insist, this should involve a more or less | 


clear knowledge of the good and of the principles which 
should order social life. The tribal consciousness of the good 
which is present in the primitive community is governed 
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by custom and feeling rather than by explicit knowledge ; 
until reflection on ethical principles has been awakened, 
as it was by Socrates, the moral plane has not yet been 
reached ; individual initiative is lacking, and although 
social solidarity is strong, resulting in a certain indepen- 
dence of physical wants and primitive passions, life tends 
to be monotonous and hidebound. The primitive man who 
has been displaced from his tribe and who has lost the 
social support on which his life depends feels that his 
life is over, for he is now surrounded by men whom he regards 
as both foreigners and enemies ; the man of reflection, on 
the other hand, knows the common structure and aim of 
every society and state whose members are. thinking beings, 
and he will expect to find friends everywhere. It may be 
held, indeed, that it is part of the educative function of 
the State not only to widen men’s outlook beyond the 
family to the nation, but also beyond itself to a common- 
wealth of nations. 

It may be objected that Aristotle identifies moral 
virtue with habit. But this is the habit which is born of 
knowledge, akin to what Locke calls habitual knowledge. 
In fact, it seems that progress in individuality is the result of 
the growth of moral ideas, as the knowledge of the good is 
awakened, deepened and extended. The content of the good 
is at first limited to external goods, social reputation and 
virtues which make for social efficiency, such as health, 
strength, obedience to a rigid social code and courage on 
the battlefield. Life is then like that of a public school 
without the sixth form scholars and the headmaster’s 
sermons which prepare the way to adult thought. In the 
race, as in the individual, morality emerges through 
criticism of custom and positive law ; there is much in 
these which is contingent and relative to particular cir- 
cumstances ; this may be readily seen in the regulations 
governing food and dress on which great stress may be laid 
in a primitive community ; reflection on the good discards 
what is unessential and discovers what is universally and 
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necessarily good. Thought passes from the particular to 
the universal, from rigid rules regarding diet and clothing 
to virtues of character underlying such rules ; thus thought 
discovers the virtue of temperance which is really universal 
and must be adapted to an indefinite variety of circum- 
stances ; similarly, courage will no longer be thought as 
conduct limited to the battlefield, but as devotion to what 
is good in any perilous situation. The good becomes 
identified with a common rational life ordered by such 
principles of action as temperance, justice and courage ; 
the independent individual now arises, whose actions are 
not determined by custom or passion but by habitual 
knowledge of the good. The extension of the good beyond 
the family and tribe to other groups and to all mankind 
involves the realisation that men are rational beings, and 
that all rational beings must share the same good. We 
may reply to the anti-social individualism of the Cynics 
that independence is gained not by rejecting norms of 
action but by using them and adapting them to varied 
situations. We must further hold with Aristotle that 
patriotism and moral virtue are not enough. He tells 
us that, while morality is good in itself, i.e., intrinsically 
valuable apart from our likes and dislikes, it is not complete 
without intellectual virtue. There is always an element 
of struggle in morality, although this should tend to vanish 
as the good man perfects his habitual knowledge of virtue ; 
the struggle of morality is undertaken for the peace of 
intellectual virtue ; “‘we go to war that we may have 
peace, and we go without rest that we may have rest and 
satisfaction.’ Moral virtue leads to intellectual ; moral 
virtue is the practical application of the universal point 
of view to daily life in society ; intellectual virtue is the 
universal outlook of the thinking being as such. Intellectual 
virtue presupposes moral ; when man is in conflict with 
himself and with other men, intellectual virtue cannot 
flourish ; it is the fruit and crown of moral. It does not 
mean the pursuit of truth in any narrow sense ; it is not 
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confined to research in some library or scientific laboratory, 
though it may include such studies. Intellectual virtue 
is rational activity in the proper sense, the knowledge and 
experience of what is divine and eternal; this virtue 
justifies the moral struggle and itself requires no justi- 
fication ; the proper study of mankind is not man but the 
divine and eternal. Intellectual virtue means science, 
literature, art, philosophy and religion. It is open to 
every man who has acquired moral virtue, and through it 
he is in harmony with the universal principle present in 
the world and in himself, and he has completed the Socratic 
knowledge of the good. 

We are urging, then, that, while the distinctive 
independence of man is based on family life, it must 
advance beyond the unreflective outlook of the family 
and the tribe by acquiring the universal point of view of 
moral and intellectual virtue. The primitive man, like 
the animal, is a social being, and he realises through 
instinct and custom the life of the family and the species. 
Reflection and criticism are still largely dormant, and he 
tends to accept without question the traditions and beliefs 
of the tribe. So far it is hard to say that genuine 
individuality and independence have yet emerged. 
Independence in the true sense involves the activity of 
the individual as such ; he must be able to transcend the 
merely specific mode of existence and consciously realise 
what is universal as distinct from the particular. It 
is conscious reason which lifts man above unthinking 
nature ; through it he possesses initiative and affirms his 
harmony with the universal Being; through reason 
experience is raised to the level of morality, science, 
philosophy and religion. We rely then on Reason as 
metaphysical principle within and without us and present 
at different levels in the scale of things, but realised in 
its true form in the thinking being. 

Many will oppose this view. It is commonly supposed 
that man is merely another species of sentient being who 
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responds in a characteristic way to the various things with 
which he is in contact and which he may perceive. Some 
people think that human activity is fundamentally 
instinctive, and man is looked on as consisting of a dozen 
or more instincts. They suppose that all our actions are 
determined by the urge which we feel to pursue our innate 
ends, and these feelings are excited by the perception or 
image of appropriate objects. It is allowed that past 
experience modifies our perceptions and adjusts our actions, 
but these remain primarily impulsive and determined by 
feelings and emotions. Particular sense-data are regarded 
as the basis of all our knowledge, so that all that thought 
can do is to accept, analyse and organise them and abstract 
general propositions from them. It is held that our in- 
stinctive ends determine our perceptions and thoughts, 
so that belief and judgment merely express our desires and 
hopes, and as Francis Bacon said, “‘ What a man prefers 
to be true that he more readily believes.”’ 

Those who regard man merely as an animal who devotes | 
all his energies to fulfilling his specific ends overlook his § 
claim to be a rational being. As a thinking being, his | 
cognition cannot be confined to what he is given and his 
actions are not determined by feelings ; the thinking being J 
applies standards of thought and action which hold good ff 
not merely for men but for all thinking beings. Human 
activity cannot be regarded as merely a response to the [| 
environment like the odorous perceptions of dogs or the 
quacking of ducks or the rattling of rattlesnakes ; these 
are not true or false, good or bad. But the thoughts and 
actions of man, so far as he is a thinking being, claim 
truth, validity and value, for they are determined by 
concepts and principles of Reason rather than by sense § 
or feeling. Space forbids detailed argument on this point, § 
and I would refer to my paper on “‘ The Idea of Obligation ” 
(Hermathena LXX1), for a justification of this contention. 

Aristotle tells us that Reason is not a merely human 
activity, but the Universal Principle which creates and 
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supports man and everything else. Following Aristotle 
and Roger Bacon and several other mediaeval divines, 
we may distinguish between the active, creative Reason 
and Reason which is potential and develops in the individual 
man. Our Reason, both practical and theoretical, is guided 
by consciousness of universal intelligible ideas, or, as 
Erigena tells us, it participates in the Divine Word ; man’s 
essence, if he is true to his own nature, is the result 
of his own activity, but this is not blind will but rational 
activity. 

The common and scientific understanding is inspired 
by the idea that the world is an intelligible whole, where 
things interact in orderly ways; understanding always 
goes beyond particular sense data, and tries to build up 
a concrete world of knowledge, putting forward hypotheses 
or appropriate conceptions, which it verifies so far as 
possible ; the notion that science can be mechanical and 
apply rigid inductive rules to given facts has long been 
exploded. Understanding transcends experience of sensa- 
tions and conations ; we regard sensations as phenomena, 
which have to be tested and interpreted by their coherence 
with our world of knowledge ; for example, we dismiss 
as unreal or as mere sensations the red rat which we see 
but which cannot be touched or smelt. Our knowledge 
of the actual is also distinct from our conations and 
desires ; for we distinguish between believing a proposition 
to be true and desiring it to be true. 

Practical Reason transcends the experience of par- 
ticular desires and impulses, for it depends on the idea of 
a standard life to which our actions ought to conform ; 
it also must use constructive imagination and initiative. 
As Aristotle points out, our moral ideas must be adjusted 
to complex situations in which our general ideas of justice, 
courage, temperance and benevolence are all realised ; we 
may know in the abstract what these ideas mean, just as 
we may have a general knowledge of the character and 
aims of our fellow men; but we cannot be content with 
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routine conduct, and we must try to appreciate for ourselves 
the particular problem with which we have to deal, just 
as the medical man has to diagnose the malady of his 
patient, adjusting his treatment to what appear to be the 
essential symptoms ; the practical man must similarly 
apply what he thinks is here and now the appropriate blend 
of justice and benevolence. 

Man’s claim to independence, then, rests on his rational 
experience. Reason does not isolate him from the world, 
but it enables him to act within it as a thinking subject ; 
his actions are not merely specific responses determined 
by perception of varying sense data, but they express the 
conclusions of his practical reason applying its norms of 
value to a complex particular situation. The general 
principle involved is the idea of a common rational 
experience in which the good of each is the good 
of all. 

Thought is both universal and individual ; as Kant 
says, we must think for ourselves and from the standpoint 
of other rational beings. As soon as we say I think, we 
transcend the private standpoint of feeling and sense to 
the level of knowledge and morality, and we are independent 
of custom, arbitrary fancy, prejudice and passion. The 


man who can depend on a background of knowledge is t 


independent of sense illusions, popular opinions and 
superstititions, and the man who can depend on moral 


ideas is independent of impulse, passion and public opinion. | 
The thinking being achieves independence, which unites § 


independence of sense with dependence on the concepts and 


principles of thought, and the ultimate ground to which | 
we must appeal is the identity of our Reason with the 


creative principle of the world. This identity is the theme 
of metaphysics and the thesis of idealism, and here religion 
and philosophy meet. It is this identity which enables us 


to claim that our considered judgments whether speculative | 


or practical are true and do not merely express our private 


opinions or hopes and fears; through this identity we | 
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believe that we are not merely particular subjects or 
members of some parochial whole, but that we are in 
harmony with the absolute system, AB; for this is not 
some special environment or cave peculiar to our family 
or race, but the kingdom of Reason ; in it, to use Kant’s 
phrase, man is both sovereign and subject, and he gains 
the independence which is the prerogative of the thinking 
being. 


F. LA TOUCHE GODFREY. 





A TEETOTALLER’S EPITAPH. 


WuiLE I was examining recently the latest fascicule of 
I G II?, which comprises all non-Christian Attic epitaphs 
later than 403 B.c., my attention was attracted by a curious 
epitaph of one who, like myself, was a teetotaller (11606a 
on p. 887). It is engraved on a columella of Hymettian 
marble, discovered near the Diomean Gate of Athens 
and now preserved at 16a, 600¢ ®aAyjpov. J. Kirchner, 
the editor of J G II?, did not himself see the stone, but 
published it on the basis of a copy and squeeze supplied 
by G. A. Stamires. Its date cannot be determined, but 
the evidence of script, spelling and language led Kirchner 
to describe it as ‘ aetatis infimae.’ That he found it both 


interesting and puzzling is attested not only by the fact § 
that he added to it a far longer commentary than was his | 
wont, but also by the nature of his remarks. The text, §f 


perfectly preserved, he transcribed thus : 


oixitis Bde | “HpdxAros tdpororys | fav tov ge | 


pr4Os, Sovkdrop, Oavwv oddeis. 


In reality it consists of seven lines, ending at the places 


indicated and also after ‘Hpaxdtoc, Ssovea and Oarwv. 
Kirchner interpreted oixtrig as oixnric, ice. one who 
occupies an oiknripov, a variant of xomnripov found 
in several Christian epitaphs, which he cites (J G III 


3503-7). For @é« he refers to the de xiwe of another} 
Christian epitaph (ib. 3531). On védpordrng he notes§ 


‘ Videtur Heraclius sodalicio adscriptus fuisse, cui sollemne 


erat vino abstinere,’ and refers to MHausleiter, Der§ 


Vegetarismus in der Antike, 97, for the bdporosia of the 
Pythagoreans. The rw» de he takes as rov 9’, seeing 
in Heraclius a member of the PovdA rev zwevraxosiwr, 
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for the existence of which at this late period we have, 
as he admits, no evidence ; an alternative explanation, 
suggested by F. Hiller von Gaertringen, that rwv gi = 
trav gi(\wv), he rejects on the ground that iAwy 
might ke abbreviated to iA, but hardly to i. In 
pAo¢ he sees a transliteration of the Latin flos, used in 
the sense in which Cicero speaks of ‘ optimorum civium 
vel flos vel robur,’ while for dovxarop he refers to Du 
Fresne-Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. Sovxatwp’ dux, ductor. 

The difficulties of this interpretation are obvious and, 
to my mind, insuperable. The sole evidence offered for 
oikntie (or, rather, oixnripiov) and wee comes from 
Christian epitaphs, though Kirchner clearly did not 
regard the present inscription as Christian, or he would 
not have been justified in including it in this fascicule 
of JG II*. J. S. Creaghan and A. E. Raubitschek in their 
discussion of Attic Christian epitaphs say that ‘ comunrijprov 
(and oixnripiov, xarotcnthpiov) signifies a Christian burial ’ 
(Hesperia, xvi, 6), and that ‘a typically Christian 
variant of évOade xeirae is étvOad_e Karon’ (1b. 7). 
Besides, wée requires a finite verb, and none such occurs 
here. That pAd¢ = flos I cannot believe, and neither 
explanation suggested for the enigmatic ¢« of 1. 4 strikes 
me as at all probable. 

These difficulties are lessened, I think, if we write: 


oixt tis dde | “Hpaxdcos | idpozorns, | 
5 Lavrov pi || {pjAos Sound | rop, Oavwv | ovdeis. 


“Here dwells one Heraclius, a water-drinker, loved leader 
of the living, after death a nobody.’ In oixi = oii we 
have a mistake so common that it calls for no comment or 
illustration. We now secure a verb for wée and get 
rid of the rv followed by no word with which it can 
agree, while we give a natural explanation of the ¢« of 
1. 4, though it involves the assumption that the engraver, 
when beginning 1. 5, forgot that he had already written 
yt in the preceding line, started anew with 9, and then, 
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realizing his error, proceeded with Aoc. Such an explana- 
tion will not seem far-fetched to anyone familiar with 
Greek inscriptions ; probably the engraver intended to 
erase the second ¢, but omitted to do so. 


But, it may be objected, is it conceivable that,in such | 


an epitaph the name of the dead should be accompanied 
by the indefinite ¢? Ordinarily, no; but here two 
significant facts must be noted—that there is an unmis- 
takably poetic, or at least metrical, ring in the whole 
epitaph, and that the deceased is named, directly and 
obviously, after Heracles. I cannot resist the impression 
that we have here a conscious echo of the popular and 
widespread metrical apotropaic formula, discussed fully 
by O. Weinreich, Arch. Rel. xviii, 12ff., 


6 rot Ads mais xadXivixos “HpaxAjs 


> , . ‘ > ¢ , 
évOade KaTOLKEL* pndev €LOLTW KQAKOV, 


which is found with various modifications and in the 
shortened form 


“HpaxAjs évOdde xarorxet® pnBev eioéAOor Kaxov,! 


and is later adjusted so as to be suitable for Christian 
use.2 This gives a humorous tone to the inscription— 
“here dwells, not indeed Heracles, but one who all but 
bears his name ’—but there is ample evidence to show 
that humour occasionally appears in epitaphs, as in the 
grave-epigram of the Eutresian mole-catcher.? A possible, 
but to my mind less likely, reading is oiki tic G8; “HpaxdArwg 
ra. 

But, though confident of the correctness of the opening 
vikt mee and of the redundancy of the second ¢, I am 


1 SEG vii, 36; cf. Aurel Stein, Old Routes of Western Iran, 324 ff. 
(especially my note incorporated in pp. 337f.). 

2 Weinreich, op. cit. 15 ff. ; cf. SEG vii, 812, W. Deonna, Rev. Arch. 
xxii (1925), 25 ff., S. Eitrem, Symb. Oslo. xix, 69, IGL Syrie, 424. 

3H. Goldman, AJA xxxii, 179 ff., Excavations at Eutresis in Boeotia, 
279 f., J. U. Powell, New Chapters in Greek Literature, III, 189. 
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by no means satisfied by the version suggested above. 
The sense of the second verse is anything but clear, and 
it sacrifices the balance and contrast of Zov.... Davey, 
which must surely be intentional. I suspect that the 
trouble is deep-seated and calls for drastic operation, and 
I propose to read Juv rav gillipjA<wv> Sovxarop, ‘ in 
his lifetime leader of the friends.’ We thus secure the 
gidkwy postulated by Hiller, as well as some foundation 
for Kirchner’s view, which otherwise seems to me to lack 
justification, that Heraclius was a member (in the light 
of Sevxarop I think he was probably president) of a total 
abstinence society. True, the giAo. may possibly have 
been nothing more than a group of personal friends ; the 
use of the word Sovxarop,t however, suggests a more 
formal relationship, and we must bear in mind that #fAoe 
is a recognized term in the technical vocabulary of the 
Greek associations ;5 of the nature of the association in 
question we have no hint, unless we see it in the emphasis 
laid on Heraclius’ teetotalism. 

But what of the closing words, Qavav ovdcic? I 
have translated them, with some misgiving, ‘ after death 
a nobody,’ and this meaning of ovdcig is well attested 
(Liddell and Scott,® s.v. ob&ei¢ II). But the accumulation 
of seven nominatives is, to my mind, unpleasing, and I 
wonder if the true form of the line, corrupted we know 
not how, was Sov trav gitwv Ssovcarop, ovsevig Gavev. 
This provides (if the final syllable of Sowcarop is treated 
as short) a correct iambic verse, balances the initial Cov 
and the final @avéy, and gives. between these words 


4 For ducator see the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s.v., where two senses 
are distinguished, (1) ‘qui viam monstrat,’ and (2) ‘ qui ceteris praeest* 
dominus, regens.’ A. Souter, A Glossary of later Latin, 8.v., translates 
‘guide ; ruler, lord.’ The Greek Sovxdrwp occurs in Leo, Tactica, ix, 7, 
meaning, apparently, ‘ pioneer.’ Its use in Heraclius’ epitaph is surprising ; 
I should have expected xpoordrns, for which see F. Poland, Geschichte 
des griechischen Vereinswesens, 54, 363 ff. 


5 Cf. F. Poland, op. cit. 53f., 536, M. N. Tod, BSA xiii, 332 f. 
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and the central dovedrop two genitives dependent on it, 
‘while alive the leader of the friends, leader of none when 
dead.’ 

It may be urged that the task of the epigraphist is to 
read, restore, and interpret what the ancients actually 
wrote, not to rewrite it in accordance with his own stylistic 
ideas. But if, as I believe (despite the bdpordrnc of 
verse I), the line was intended to be an iambic senarius, 
must we suppose that the writer, in all probability one 
of the iro, possibly even Heraclius himself, was 
incapable of composing a passable verse ? 


Prisco si credis, Maecenas docte, Cratino, 
nulla placere diu nec vivere carmina possunt 
quae scribuntur aquae potoribus.® 


Was Cratinus really right ? 


MARCUS N. TOD. 


6 Horace, Hp. I. 19, 1 ff. 





ON WHAT CHARGE WAS ST. PAUL BEHEADED ? 


Wuat do scholars say of St. Paul’s execution and preceding 
trial? Take two examples, the Rev. G. S. Findlay, Paul 
the Apostle in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, and the 
Rev. David Smith in his great book, Life and Letters of 
St. Paul. The former, p. 715, says : ‘‘ The words of 2 Tim. 
iv, 6-8, are fitting as Paul’s dying testimony. They are 
the final pronouncement of Christ’s faithful servant on his 
own career. Paul died by beheading, so the credible Roman 
tradition relates.’”’ That is all this eminent scholar has 
to say of Paul’s death. Smith (p. 639) has somewhat more, 
a silly story from St. Chrysostom, that Paul met a mistress 
of Nero and caused the Emperor displeasure by persuading 
her to drop him. He also says (p. 638), ‘‘ It would seem that 
his Jewish prosecutors had resolved to concentrate on 
the circumstance that he had been expelled from Rome 
five-and-a-half years previously and had now returned in 
defiance of the edict. Here he could offer no defence and 
his condemnation was inevitable.’”’ This (Smith adds) 
“is indeed mere conjecture.” It is more, a conjecture 
which derives all its force from something we have not 
found in Paul’s character, a disregard for the safety and 
happiness of his people, if he their personal leader, also 
in a manner the security for their good behaviour, could be 
proved to be so careless of his own legal and civic respon- 
sibilities. We have, therefore, rejected the idea that St. 
Paul, who knew he was banished by an edict, returned 
to Roman territory in spite of that edict deliberately and 
of malice aforethought, as one insulting to and inconsistent 
with the character of the great chief. That the historical 
position is strange and unsatisfactory is due in the first 
place to the mistake of the translators of the Bible who 
found the same Greek phrase in the LXX of Genesis 50, 
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15 and in 2 Tim. iv, 20, and hastily concluded that | 


évedei(Eato in Genesis 50, 15, and 17, and 2 Tim. iv, 20, 
must mean the same thing, “ did,” not reflecting that the 
ordinary verb must take on a special meaning in a special 
context and a technical meaning in a technical context. 
In this way they have prevented the readers and students 
of the Bible from ever discovering the true facts about 
St. Paul’s end. A little reflection would have made them 
see that Paul and Alexander, and Joseph and his brethren, 
were not exactly in the same relations to another and that 
those relations could not be truly described in the same 
terms. 

The passage in Genesis refers to the settling of 
differences between brothers which could not be settled 
in a court. There is, therefore, no hint of a court trial 
which would, of course, be an absolute impossibility in 
those days in those regions. On the other hand, in 2 Tim. 
iv, 20, the passage is entirely ‘“‘ court’: its substantives 
amoXoyla (case), Adyo (arguments) ; verbs wapayiyvoua 


(of witness), tuproravac (of advocate). So there was no 
reason for the translators of 2 Tim. to follow the trans- 4 
lators of Genesis. In those days the Roman wits andj 


poets were very keen and sharp to note everything that 
might serve as a jest or raise a laugh. Petronius Arbiter 
has a direct hit at Nero’s burnings of Christians alive : 
‘“‘te vivam comburam.” Tacitus represents Nero as very 
sensitive and resentful of anything that could be construed 
into a reference to the murder of his mother Agrippina 
(59 A.D.). When Subrius Flavus told Nero that he hated 
him when he turned out to be murderer of his mother 
(parricida matris), Tacitus says, “‘it was the greatest 
shock he got in the whole conspiracy.” Enraged by the 
letter of Petronius relating his crimes, Nero banished Silia, 
a lady he suspected of giving him away. There was 4 
secret service in the Roman Empire. This was a deadly 
matter that Paul should have been warned about. See 
Tacitus, Agricola (2): “‘ Adempto per inquisitiones é 
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loqguendt audiendique commercio.” Philostratus, a third 
century philosopher, in his Life of the seer Apollonius of 
Tyana, describes Nero similarly. When that philosopher 
was coming to Rome in 66 A.D. before Nero sailed for 
Greece, he was warned that philosophy was taboo there, 
and when he sneered at Nero’s divinity, and was warned 
that Nero would ‘eat him up raw,’ answered, “lions 
do not devour their mothers, but Nero has had his surfeit 
of such food.”” Compare the remark of St. Paul, “I was 
delivered from the mouth of the lion,” 2 Tim. iv, in reference 
to the same Nero. Philostratus relates that the Sage and 
his party were accosted by a man who sang airs from the 
Oresteia or trilogy of the Orestes (The crimes and dramatic 
tastes of Nero had brought about a revival of the Greek 
tragedies, especially the Ovesteia). The singer referred 
to gave the very trills and turns that Nero delighted to 
give, and when the company declined to tip him, denounced 
them as “enemies of the divine voice’’ and declared 
“ they were guilty of impiety against Nero.” It is apparent 
that this was the usual charge trumped up by Court 
informers in those days and was undoubtedly one of those 
made against St. Paul by Alexander. Unfortunately for 
himself and the Church, St. Paul had not been sufficiently 
cautious in his treatment of Alexander though afterwards 
he warned Timothy te beware of him. In the beginning 
of the first Epistle to Timothy iv, 19-20, he speaks of 
Alexander as a man who, “ discarding a good conscience 
made shipwreck of the faith, whom I have delivered unto 
Satan (i.e., banished from the Church) that he may learn 
not to blaspheme.”” This is a terrible charge and severe 
sentence delivered in the plenitude of his apostolic authority 
by St. Paul, for which Alexander made him suffer after- 
wards. St. Paul on the second occasion that he mentions 
this Alexander mentions his trade. 

Nero punished Delphi for the Oracle’s reference to 
him as matricide without suggesting any defence. Consider 
what would be the effect of such a passage as 1 Tim. i 
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9-10 if reported : ‘‘ Law is not made for the just, but for 
the lawless and unruly, the ungodly and sinners, the 
unholy and profane, patricides and matricides, homicides,” 
the last three words (warpadwae Kai untpartwac, avopo- 
govorw) not being used elsewhere in the Greek Bible, but 
mentioned together in a different order in the Phaedo 
(114A) and, like the others, true descriptions of Nero. Why 
did St. Paul say that the law was appointed against 
matricides, a most unusual crime? Was it not because 
his judge was everywhere known as “ the matricide ? ” 
The expressions that precede and follow also fit Nero as a 
glove. He was yYevorn¢g and émiopxog, liar and perjurer. 
See his letter to the Senate reporting his mother’s death 
A.D. 59 (Tacitus A. 14, 10) in which he accused her of 
plotting against his own life. He was privy to the murder J 
of the Emperor Claudius (Suetonius, Nevo, 33). He caused 
the murder of Britannicus and his own wife Octavia, 
crimes that were called ‘ parricides.’ These were followed 
by other expressions in the first Epistle 1, vv. 9-10, 
“ fornicators, Sodomites, kidnappers, liars, perjured per- | 
sons, which were justified by Nero’s relations with Poppaea 
the wife of Otho, the boy Sporus and many others. The 
name of matricide would have enraged him most of all. 
There is no other reference to matricides in the Bible. Why 
should we have such an allusion here? It is possible that § 
we have here a reference to the first trial. At the bar 
stands Paul the just. On the tribunal sits one guilty of 
every sin in the Roman calendar. A perjurer, he is 
condemned by the law. A parricide, he is condemned by 
the Lex Pompeia de parricidiis, the penalty being drowning 
ip a sack with a monkey and a snake. Juvenal (viii, 212) 
says Nero committed the crime of parricide so often that 
one sack, one monkey, one serpent would not suffice for 
his punishment. His crime was the same as that of Orestes, 
but the case was different. He was a_ kidnapper 
(avdparodctarii¢), Yes, Nero, according to Suetonius, had 
freeborn boys (ingenuorum paedagogia) brought up in 
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lewdness. He had an operation performed on the boy 
Sporus and publicly went through a form of marriage 
with him, as he also did with Doryphorus, a freedman, 
taking the woman’s part. He violently assaulted a freeborn 
boy, Aulus Plautius. As a kidnapper, Nero is condemned 
by the Lex Fabia de plagiariis. For bearing false witness, 
Nero was punishable by the Code of the XII Tables. It 
would be easy for any person of those days to see the 
references to Nero, and for an enemy of Paul, deliberately 
made by the Apostle, it- would be a positive pleasure to 
report the matter to headquarters and apply for a prose- 
cution by the law de majestate which was bound to have 
a fatal termination. 

The Apostle would naturally be full of the “law” 
after his trial and acquittal at the bar of Nero. The irony 
of the situation in which he, a just and righteous man, 
was being tried by such a representative of the law would 
strike him, especially when the “ lawless one’”’ claimed to 
be above the law, “lege solutus.’’ Of such a person he 
would use the word applied in Greek tragedy to murderers 
and adulterers, ‘“‘impure”’ (avédow¢), Orestes, Nero’s ideal, 
who slew his mother Clytemnestra because she slew his 
father in his bath, was so called, but less justly (Eurip. 
Or. 481). Seneca, surfeited with Nero’s badness, exclaims 
in his Thyestes (213): ‘‘ Where there is no shame, no 
regard for law, piety, sanctity, trust, the realm is unstable.’” 
It was his crime of matricide that should above all be 
kept in silence. There was probably only one matricide 
still unpunished in the Roman Empire, the Emperor. To 
mention his crime was to indict him for the offence, and 
to court death. After the murder of his mother, Nero was 
haunted by her ghost and the Furies. He confessed to 
feeling their blows and torches, and made many attempts 
with the help of spiritualists to evoke and pacify her 
spirit. When he visited Greece, he avoided Athens where 


1“ Ubi non est pudor, nec cura juris, sanctitas, pietas, fides, instabile 
regnum.” 
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the Erinnyes had taken up their abode in the pursuit of 
Orestes. Delphi, almost ruined, felt the weight of his 
displeasure because the Oracle said that Orestes and 
Alcmaeon had cause for their matricides but was silent 
about his case although it mentioned him with the others. 
Nero felt bitterly about his matricide, not that he repented 
of it or could repent of anything ; but because of it he was 
held back from initiation in the mysteries of Eleusis. He 
was one of the profane.2 The Greek term for matricide * 
is that used in the Eumenides of Orestes. A passage in 
the Eumenides about Orestes was oftenest in Nero’s mind 
as giving him some plausible defence for his dreadful deed. 
(Chorus) ‘‘ We drive the matricide from these abodes.” 


(Apollo) ‘‘ What ? Him who slew her who her husband 
slew ?” 


Nero ordered the murder of Agrippina who poisoned her § 
husband the Emperor Claudius with the help of the 
poisoner Locusta. Witty epigrams on Nero’s crime were ff 


written on the city walls. Suetonius gives this couplet : 


Quis negat Aeneae magna de stirpe Neronem ? 
Sustulit hic matrem, sustulit ille patrem. 


Who says Nero is not of Aeneas’ royal race ? 
The former slew his mother, the other his father bore. 


A sack, suggestive of the punishment for parricide, was 
hung round one of his statues with the inscription : “‘ What 
could I do? ’tis you deserved the sack.’’ Nero banished 
from Italy a clown who made gestures of drinking and 
swimming when saying: “ Farewell, father, farewell, 
mother,’ which he thought reflected on the death of 
Claudius and Agrippina (Suetonius, 29). Suetonius also 
gives a Greek epigram on the subject of matricides : 


Nero, Orestes, Alemaeon matricides 
Nero new-married slew his own mother. 


2 Procul este profani (8¢BnAu: 1, i 9). 
3 untpadoias (as in 1 Tim. v. 9). 
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Other classical references to the same revolting deed are 
Lucan, Pharsalia i, 376, and Tacitus, Ann. xiv, 8. These 
quotations and references prove that Nero’s matricide 
loomed large in the minds of the people when a clown could 
raise a laugh and the city wags would not hesitate to 
exercise their wit upon it. Dio Cassius relates that a child 
was exposed in the forum with a tablet on its neck on 
which the words were written: ‘“‘I rear thee not, lest 
thou shouldest kill thy mother.” It was a strange motive 
that made Nero sing the part of ‘‘ Orestes the matricide ”’ 
(Suetonius, Nero 21). A born actor, to give him his due, 
he wished to impress upon the people the truth of the lies 
he had made up to shield himself, viz., that it was purely 
in self-defence he had her slain, that whereas he was 
Orestes, she was Clytemnestra. He also played the part 
of the blinded Oedipus who had married his mother 
unknowingly. Whether Suetonius’ story (C. 28) is to be 
believed or not, the fact remains that Nero could not keep 
off the subject of the matricide, and any allusion to his 
crime was punished severely. It is accordingly most certain 
that if an informer like Alexander gave information against 
St. Paul to the effect that he mentioned in a letter intended 
for public reading the many crimes the Emperor had 
committed, crowned with his matricide, it would lead to 
an évouétc, an indictment before a magistrate which 
would end in one way—death. The charge was one of 
majestas or acta: we call it treason. 

This is not the only reference in the Pastorals to the 
conduct of Nero to his mother. In the play Orestes 
(Euripides, line 467) are these words which were probably 
sung by Nero as they are in the part he played: “to 
whom (my grandparents) I gave a base return.”” We have 
this expression (which only occurs here in the Greek Bible) 
and in the same connection in I Tim. v. 4—children and 
grandchildren are to make return to their parents (in- 
cluding grandparents). Such was, of course, a debt of 
honour among the Greeks (Aeschylus Septem c. T. 543). 
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Again the chorus in the Eumenides 256f declares that 
Orestes is charged with “impiety” (aeéSea) and that 
everyone who does not show pious regard (evoeBeiv) for 
his parents will be punished. In this passage 1 Tim. v. 4, 
children are ordered to show pious regard (evoeBetv) for 
their own family, the only place the word occurs in the 
Greek Bible (excepting Acts XVII, 25, where it is used of 
reverence of God). This makes another expression on the § 
list, ‘impious’ (aceBetc) in 1 Tim. 1-9, appropriate. 
Suetonius (Nero 34), says Nero did not dare to take part 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, from initiation in which the 
ampii and sceleratt were warned off by the herald. He 
knew he was both. A reference to Agrippina may be read 
in Titus II, 5, written about the same time as 1 Tim.: 
“ That they train the young women to love their husbands 
and children, to be chaste, pure, good keepers of the house,’ 
in subjection to their own (not other women’s) husbands. 
A good keeper of the house was what Clytemnestra and 
Agrippina were not. Quintilian complains of the way the 
name Clytemnestra was used. It shows that the woman| 
and her crime were still common talk. Euripides makes 
Hecuba (line 1277) call her “‘ a bitter keeper of the home.” 
Aeschylus (Agamemnon 1625) describes her conduct as 
“keeper of the home.’”’ Agrippina, the modern (in those 
times) Clytemnestra, murderess of her husband, was 
another flagrant example, mention of which was to be 
carefully shunned. The object of this passage in the 
Pastorals is to contrast the crimes of the late Agrippina, 
the Clytemnestra of her day, with the virtues of leading 
and well-known Christian women. If such an allusion 
to the Imperial family were brought to Nero’s notice by 
one of his numerous delatores (informers) like Alexander, 
an indictment under the lex majestatis would follow and 
the Apostle would lose his head. Tacitus says with regard 
to a woman charged on another count, ‘“ Tiberius insisted 


4 oixovpovs v.l. oixoupyovs, a late word not so applicable as it leaves 
good, which always except in St. Paul follows its noun, hanging in the air. 
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that the charge of treason should be made a separate count, 
and that the woman should be condemned if she had 
spoken irreverently of Augustus.”5 Suetonius (Nero, 32) 
says Nero ordered that every word and deed an informer 
brought forward* should come under the lex majestatis, 
the law of treason. Tacitus describes such a charge as the 
culmination of all accusations. Provided an informer, 
therefore, could cite a passage like this of his own writings 
against St. Paul he would be tried for majestas. Nothing 
could save him. 

The ironical point in the expression ‘“‘ obedient to 
their own husbands” is that Nero when taking the part 
of Orestes would have to use a similar expression. Euripides 
Orestes (558): ‘‘in nuptials not her own and not chaste 
she went to a man’s couch.” The charge for which St. 
Paul was re-arrested and executed is not recorded by the 
recognized historians. But if he wrote these passages and 
they were reported by a bitter enemy like Alexander the 
smith of 2 Tim. vv. 14, who must have resented bitterly 
St. Paul’s terrible attack on himself, who may have also 
been an envious Christian acting “through jealousy and 
strife,” because of which Clement of Rome (I, 5) says 
St. Paul was executed, there was but one end—the sword. 
Tacitus tells us that many Christians were informed against 
by others and were convicted on their information 
(tndicium) An. xv, 44. Now we are beginning to find out 
the meaning of the expression woAAd por xaxd évedeiEaro, 
used by St. Paul of Alexander the Coppersmith. It is a 
legal formulary. The very word indicium, information 
leading to its legal development ivdakc, indictment, 
underlies the Greek term used here of Alexander’s action 
(tvedcZaro), In Pollux? (viii, 49) the verb is given 


5 Ann. ii, 50 : majestatis crimen distingui Caesar postulavit, damnarique 
si qua de Augusto irreligiose dixisset. 
6 Addito majestatis crimine quod tum omnium accusationum com- 
plementum erat. Annals 14, 38. 
1 dvBeixviuevos pds tov Epxovra Thy evdekiv amopéper. 


D 
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its proper legal force which the translators of the 
Bible failed to give and so prevented the Christian church 
from ever knowing the true facts about St. Paul’s end: 
“‘ The informer lays the charge before the magistrate.”’ There 
is also a special point in the words, “‘ the Lord shall reward 
him.” The informers worked for a reward, in some cases 
a colossal one. In this case the reward will be a suitable 
one. In the pregnant words of Ovid (M.8.503), ‘‘ You shall 
die as you have deserved ; receive the reward of your deed ” 
(cape praemia factt). Another point is this, that the words, 
“of whom beware thou also”’ v. 15, imply that Timothy 
is ignorant of his character as a spy and false accuser ; 
like him described by Horace: “‘ He is black, Roman, do 
beware of him,” hic niger est; hunc tu Romane caveto 
(Serm. 4, 4. 85). It is a fact that the Roman informer 


was paid our of the estate of his victim, a most disgraceful 7 


state of affairs, but what could one expect from emperors 
who encouraged informers as their own protectors? The 


system of espionage, to which Apollonius, a wandering § 
sophist, contemporary of St. Paul, and St. Paul also, when § 


a hint from an informer like Alexander the smith was 
given about him, were subjected, was close and continuous 
and most annoying and provoking. Both might be described 
as “hemmed in by spies”’ (vallatus indicibus). It was 
dangerous for either to make a remark which could be 
twisted into a slur on Nero. Apollonius was punished for 
one harmless expression, “‘ pardon the gods for delighting 
in buffoons.’’ Paul’s expressions were more serious, if less 
obvious. There are other allusions. The “ bath of re- 
generation ”’ of Titus iii. 5, would recall the bath of death 
into which Nero’s victims were plunged, or in which they 
opened their veins, e.g., the consul Vestinus, and Seneca. 
And at the back of all lay the memory of that final bath 
in which Agamemnon perished (Orestes, 367). There is 
a subtle sting in 1 Tim. ii, 12 : “I do not permit a woman 
to lord it over her husband.” The verb used here and 
here only in the Bible (av@evreiv) has grim associations. 
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It is the verb of the word which can mean both murderer 
and master. Other words meaning ‘rule over” were 
plentiful but none had such a black background as this, 
a word used by Clytemnestra of the domestic murders of 
the Atreidae (Agam. 1550). The word describes the ruling 
passion of Agrippina—lust of power, and her murder of 
Claudius. The saying in 2 T. iv, 7: “I have finished the 
course, the crown is waiting,” so suggestive when it is 
remembered that Nero was a devoted charioteer and was 
often crowned for his successes ; the expression “ fight 
the good fight,’”’ 1 Tim. vi, 12, should be rendered “‘ enter 
the noble contest.’’ The noble Agon recalls the quinquennial 
contest that Nero instituted which many Romans regarded 
as a “ public disgrace’ (publicum flagitium).2 The word 
Lord, Képog, (Dominus) affected by Nero is deliberately 
reserved for Christ in the Pastorals. Other masters are 
called Seonérnc, But Christ is the only dvvaerne (dynast) 
in I Tim. vi, 15, and “the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords,” to be placed beside ‘‘ Rex ille regum, ductor 
Agamemnon ducum”’ in Seneca’s play Agamemnon (59). 
Nero would have resented as a personal affront the giving 
of such a title to any possible rival to his rule. Although 
the Romans would not give him that title, the Greeks and 
Oriental peoples did. And Nero at that time was longing 
for the Greeks and Greek triumphs. He was also very vain 
about his acting. His last words were “‘ qualis artifex 
pereo ’’—‘‘ What an artist dies in me!’”’ Tacitus represents 
the conspirators trying to rouse the courage of Piso 
(A.D. 65) to do something against that stage player, 
“scenicus ille.” In 1 Tim. iv, 2, we have “in the acting 
of liars” (false speakers).? Thus, as we have shown, there 
are many Greek words in the Pastorals which evidently 
are taken from the Oresteta which everyone seemed to be 
Treading at this time owing to Nero’s craze for acting the 


8 Tacitus, Ann. xvi, 4. 
9 iwéepiois is the actor’s part, ‘‘ speaking lies in hypocrisy” A.V. 
is most absurd. 
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part of Orestes and other Greek characters and the horrible 
similarity of the crimes of the present royal house of Rome 
and those of the ancient royal house of Greece. 

In conclusion, we may say that we have fairly and fully 
shown that there was ample material for an action for 
high treason against the writer of the Pastorals if any 
informer thought it worth his while to put the machinery 
of the law in action against him. If it is the same Alexander 
(x Tim. i, 19) who made shipwreck of the faith and is 
excommunicated by St. Paul, as is mentioned in 2 Tim. 
iv, 14, the case is completed.” 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 


10 The probabilities support the identification which Professor Ramsay 
favoured, holding that the connexion with Hymenaeus in 1 Tim. i, 20, 
was sufficient to identify him without the mention of his trade. In 2 Tim. 
iv, 14, the man’s trade is given simply for the purpose of identification, 
as there were many Alexanders. f 
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NOTE ON TACITUS, AGRICOLA, 28, 2. 


Tacitus is describing how a body of conscripts drawn 
from the German tribe Usipetes (or Usipi) deserted from 
the Roman army in Britain and succeeded in crossing the 
North sea in three light vessels : 


Cohors Usiporum . . . in Britanniam transmissa . . . 
memorabile facinus ausa est. occiso centurione ac militibus 
qui . . . rectores habebantur tris liburnicas, adactis per vim 
gubernatoribus, ascendere; et uno remigante, suspectis 
duobus eoque interfectis, nondum vulgato rumore ut 
miraculum praevehebantur. 


In a note on this passage, Anderson (in his revision 
of the edition of Furneaux, Oxf. 1922) remarks: ‘ Remigante 
makes no sense. At the end of their voyage they seem to 
have had no pilot (per inscitiam regendi, in sect. 4) ; and 
ut miraculum and the account in Dio suggest they had 
none at the start. In that case, as two were put to death 


the third must have disappeared at the outset ... or 
perhaps he also was put to death—inierfectis applying 
to uno as well as to duobus . . . This would rule out some 
emendations, including Paton’s . . . uno <regente) 
vemigantes), and none of the others gives a reading suitable 
in sense and palaeographically probable.’ 


I suggest that Tacitus wrote renuente. This might 
readily have been misread as remiente and altered to 
remigante. 


Following the line of interpretation indicated by 
Anderson, we might then render: ‘ after having put one 
of the steersmen to death for refusing to serve and the 
other two on suspicion (of treasonable intentions) they 
sailed past (sc. the Roman fleet—so the Loeb edn. rightly) ; 
and as the news of the mutiny had not yet become generally 
known they were thought to be something supernatural.’ 


W. H. PORTER. 
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PLANGON was admittedly very good-looking: she gave 
great trouble to Mantias, and has not ceased to trouble 
the commentators. Her story, so far as we know it, is 
to be found in Demosthenes Or. XX XIX and XL (herein- 
after referred to as A and B). These two speeches provide 
a great opportunity for detective skill. The second speech 
is perhaps not written by Demosthenes, but as it is con- 
temporary, and not a late literary forgery, this question 
does not affect the problem. Both speeches were written 
for Mantitheos, a son of Mantias. In A, de nomine, 
Mantitheos sues Bootes in a sort of action of jactitation, 
his complaint being that Bootes got himself enrolled in 
his deme under the name of Mantitheos, son of Mantias, 


and so calls himself. The plaintiff, we learn from an § 
inscription, which is somewhat mutilated, was probably 7 


unsuccessful. In B, de dote, in which, however, he still 
calls the defendant Bootes, the same plaintiff sues the 
same defendant, claiming his mother’s dowry in the 
division of Mantias’s property. It is not known if he 
succeeded. The speeches raise many interesting questions, 
such as when did a bastard receive his name, did he have 
a sort of “christening” (dexarn)? Was he a citizen if 
his mother and reputed father were Athenian citizens? 
What was the effect of recognition as his son by the 
reputed father? was it a legitimation or an adoption? or 
are they both the same thing if the act of a father? All 
these questions turn on the marriage of Plangon. Paley 
doubts if she was ever more than Mantias’s mistress, but 
if so, the plaintiff could easily have rebutted the claim 
to her dowry by pleading that she was not married to 
Mantias, and though he uses a term suggesting that she 
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was only his mistress) he never explicitly denies her 
marriage. 

The facts, so far as we have them, are to be extracted 
from the two speeches of the plaintiff, which give a very 
one-sided account, and, as would be expected, anything 
which might favour the defendant’s.case, is not disclosed, 
nor is the story told in itself consistent or convincing. 

According to the plaintiff, Mantias married his mother, 
who came of a wealthy family, and was the widow of 
Cleomedon, a son of Cleon, and during this marriage 
Mantias had relations with Plangon, which continued after 
his wife’s death (B. 27).2 Mantias, it is said, always denied 
that he was the father of the defendant, and he never 
received him in his house. We are not told if he ever 
received Plangon, but as the plaintiff says that he had 
paid the expenses of her establishment, which was run 
extravagantly, she probably also never came to that house. 
After the mother of the plaintiff died, the defendant, as 
soon as he grew up, instituted a suit against Mantias, 
claiming to be recognised as his son. It is not clear what 
was the exact nature of this suit, but it came before an 
arbitrator. Mantias, who was a politician and had held 
office at Athens, was afraid to face the publicity of a trial, 
so he agreed that the case should be decided by a 
‘wpoxAnac), a Challenge on the question of the paternity 
of the defendant to be decided by the oath of Plangon. 
The plaintiff says that Plangon had sworn an oath to 
Mantias that if he gave her 30 minae she would get her 
brother to adopt the defendant, and would refuse to 
answer the challenge (B. 10) ; but that when the challenge 


1B. 8 ty TWAayyove érAnoiagey and cp. A. 26 érépav «lye yuvaixa 
(of Plangon). 

2 It is not clear in the speeches whether the relations, whatever they 
were, between Mantias and Plangon, commenced before or only during 
the plaintiff's mother’s marriage to Mantias. But as it seems that the 
defendant was slightly older than the plaintiff, these relations must have 
began before this marriage. 
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was offered, she accepted it and swore that the defendant 
was her son by Mantias, and an award was made to this 
effect. Aristotle refers to this case, and says that every- 
where women determine the truth regarding the paternity 
of their children. The plaintiff says (A. 4., B. 2) that 
Mantias was bound by the award, but it is, I think, 
permissible to doubt if this was true. Surely Mantias 
would have re-acted ¢ to such a trick. Perhaps the truth 
is that Mantias offered her 30 minae to refuse the oath 
and to get her brother to adopt the defendant, but she 
declined his offer. Anyhow, the result was that Mantias 
acknowledged the defendant and inscribed him in his phratry 
under the name of Bootes, perhaps because he did not 
believe him to be his son, and wished the plaintiff to appear 
the elder and bear his grand-father’s name, Mantitheos. 
Mantias then died, and Bootes got himself registered in 
his deme under the name of Mantitheos. He had a brother 
who, as the second son, was called Pamphilus, after 
Plangon’s father, and who was also acknowledged and 
enrolled as Mantias’s son. The word used for acknowledg- 
ment is moiofa, which is the technical term for 
adoption, but here it seems to mean recognition of a child 
as his by its father, B. 29 ; cp. A 4 and in B. 26 it is used 
of the plaintiff. It.seems then that the term can mean 
either legitimation or adoption. What, then, was the 
status of the defendant and his brother before Mantias 
recognised them? The defendant was sent by Plangon to 
her tribe, and not to that of Mantias, to learn dancing, 
and was, therefore, according to the plaintiff, regarded 
as a bastard (vé8oc), In A. 2 the defendant is said to 


3 Aris. Rhet. Il. 23 mept trav réxvwv al yvvaixes mavraxod 
SiopiLovar raAnOés. 


4 There was an appeal from the award of a public but not from that 
of a private arbitrator. But even if the proceedings were before a private 
arbitrator surely Mantias could have brought a 5ixy xaxotexvi@v against 
the defendant, even if there was a difficulty in bringing a Sixy Wevdouaprv- 
pt@v against Plangon. 
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have complained that by Mantias’s refusal to acknowledge 
him, he was deprived of citizenship (rig marpido¢ 
amooreptioAa) and in A. 34 he is said to have acquired 
rdX¢, ovala, tarnp; cp. B. 10 and 42, where he is said 
to become a 7oAirne by virtue of the arbitrator’s decision. 
It would appear, then, that the unrecognised child of an 
Athenian mother, even if the reputed father was a citizen, 
was a vd@0¢ and not a citizen. 

To turn to the main question, whether and when 
Plangon was married? Buermann supposed that she was 
never legally married, but a concubine recognised by law. 
This view was demolished by Wyse (Isaeus, p. 277 ff). 
Hruza, holding that bigamy was not illegal at Athens, 
suggested that Mantias had two wives, but bigamy was 
always regarded with abhorrence at Athens as being a 
custom of barbarians, and the main support of his theory 
is this case, for the other evidence he brings forward is 
quite insufficient to prove his view. We may, then, choose 
the view of Thalheim and Lipsius, who think Plangon was 
married and later divorced by Mantias, when he wanted 
to marry a rich widow, or accept Kennedy’s suggestion 
that she married Mantias after his wife’s death. Either 
view involves many difficulties. If Mantias married her 
| first, and the defendant and his brother were born before 
her divorce and the second marriage, why were they not 
recognised? The defendant alleged that he was recognised 
as an infant and that his father held a dexarn for him, 
but afterwards disowned him owing to a quarrel with 
Plangon (B. 28-29). Usually a son was entered in his 
father’s phratry in early childhood (see Wyse, Isaeus, 
p. 357 ff) : why, then, were neither the defendant nor his 
brother so entered? Are we to suppose that Mantias 
denies paternity of the defendant a® or shortly after, his 
birth? and did the same thing when his brother, Pamphilus, 
was born? Would he not have divorced Plangon when 
the defendant was born, and how was it that he had a 
second child by her? For he could hardly have divorced 
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her after the birth of the first son and before the birth 
of the second son. If Mantias married Plangon first, the 
defendant must have been not less than two years older 
than the plaintiff, who would have been younger than the 
second son, who would have been begotten, if not born, 
before the divorce. Difficult as it is to account for the 
second son if she was divorced before Mantias re-married, 
it is still more difficult to find a possible date for the 
divorce. It seems that the plaintiff and the defendant 
were much of the same age, even though the latter was 
probably the elder, but it is never suggested that thej 
second son was older than the plaintiff. Did the Roman} 
rule Pater est quem nuptiae demonstrant apply? Whether 
this be so or not, would not Mantias have had to perform 
some act to bastardise his wife’s sons? Would mere non-f 
recognition be enough? If we accept Lipsius’s view we 
must suppose it was, but that a lawfully born son could 
bring a suit to force his father to legitimate or recognise 
him, and this would be the explanation of the action# 
brought by the defendant against Mantias. Surely, too, 
the defendant would have pleaded his mother’s marriage 
when he counter-claimed for her dowry, but there is no 
hint of this. Of course the plaintiff would not refer to this 
allegation if it were pleaded but he does mention that the} 
defendant brought witnesses to prove that Mantias 
celebrated a Sexarn on his behalf (B. 28). Would Mantias) 
after he had just divorced Plangon and married another 
woman, have taken Plangon back at once as his mistress? 
Was it likely that she would have accepted such a position 
after having been married to him? Yet the plaintiff alleges 
that she was his mistress during the period of his marriage 
with the plaintiff's mother. The main objection to Lipsius’s 
view is that the diverce must have been 20 years before 
the speech B., and as Plangon’s dowry should have beet 
returned at or after the divorce, the plaintiff would certainly 
have made this point when Plangon’s dowry was claimed 
by the defendant. Perhaps, then, we may say that this 
view is possible, but not probable. 
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There remains Kennedy’s suggestion that Mantias 
married Plangon after his wife’s death. It can be supposed 
that Plangon had been his mistress before his marriage, 
and that there was a quarrel between them, either because 
Mantias was about to marry or because he said her sons 
were not his. But if there had been a quarrel before his. 
marriage they must have speedily made it up, if the plain- 
tiff’s statement was true that she was his mistress during 
the marriage ; yet one fact is certain, that Mantias always 
denied paternity of her sons. If the defendant was older 
than the plaintiff the liaison with Plangon must have 
begun before Mantias’s marriage. The defendant is supposed 
to have said that he was spited by his father at the insti- 
gation of the plaintiff (A. 27) and that that was why Mantias. 
enrolled him under the name of Bootes,’ but the plaintiff 
could not have persuaded his father to deny his paternity, 
as the denial took place during the plaintiff's infancy, and 
he could not persuade whilst still a mere child. Let us 
then suppose that Plangon had been Mantias’s mistress 
before and during his marriage, and after his wife’s death, 
and that when his wife died he married her and then her 
sons put pressure on him to recognise them and succeeded 
by the trick described above. The objections are, first, 
that the marriage with Plangon is never mentioned, but 
the answer may be that it was not in the plaintiff’s interest 
to mention it. The second is that Mantias must have 
sworn before his phratry that the defendant and his brother 
were born of a lawful marriage with an Athenian citizen. 
But a false oath in such a case was not impossible, for in 
Isaeus VI Euctemon managed to enrol the son of his 
mistress by another man as his own son (ss 21-24). The 
story, however, told by the plaintiff of Plangon’s oath 
and answer to the challenge seems unlikely if, at that date, 
she was Plangon’s wife, though it is not impossible if 
Aristotle meant that the mother was the decisive witness 


5 Yet Bootes was the name of Plangon’s brother, so there would not- 
necessarily be any contempt shown by calling him this name. 
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in questions of paternity. Another way out may be 
suggested : if Plangon was married to Mantias at the time 
of the defendant’s introduction to the phratry, Mantias 
could then swear that the defendant was his son by his 
lawful wife. This would be something like the Roman 
legitimatio per subsequens matrimonium. But it is very 
difficult to find a date for this marriage. Mantias’s wife 
died whilst the plaintiff was still a child (B. 50) and Mantias 
himself died very soon after the award was made, so the 
marriage with Plangon must be supposed to have taken 
place within the interval. The proceedings before the 
arbitrator were brought when the defendant grew up andj 
when the plaintiff was nearly 18 (B. 12) and the speech B. 
was delivered 11 years after Mantias’s death (B. 3, 18), 
probably therefore not much more than 20 years after his 
supposed marriage with Plangon. If so, it would be expected 
that there would have been no difficulty in proving whether 
Plangon had a dowry or not. ; 

No one of these views taken of Plangon’s marriage is 
really satisfactory, though perhaps the last is slightly the 
best, but it is unconvincing. It, therefore, seems permissible 


to put forward a new explanation. The plaintiff's casejj it 


is weak on many points: why does he never say that 
Plangon was not married at all, or not married at the 
crucial dates? Why does he attempt to prove that his 
mother who, he says, was given in marriage by hej 
brothers (B. 19) had a dowry by saying that she came o/ 
a good family, and was the widow of Cleon’s son, and that 
her sister had a dowry? (B. 22-24). Surely the Court 
would require evidence of the payment, and her brothers 
should have been called to prove it. Again, he tries to 
disprove Plangon’s dowry only by saying that her father 
was a state debtor when he died, and not in a position 
to endow his daughter, whereas the simplest answer would 


6 It is noticeable that though the plaintiff called witnesses to prov 
his mother’s marriage, in B. 6-7 he does not mention her dowry in this 
passage. 
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be to deny her marriage. The second speech, B, is thought 
not to be written by Demosthenes, and if this is correct, 
it suggests that after the first speech Demosthenes had 
discovered that the plaintiff was a rascal and refused to 
write another speech for him. The solution proposed, 
then, is that Mantias married only Plangon, and took 
the plaintiff's mother as his mistress.?7 As he quarrelled 
with Plangon he refused to recognise her sons, but he 
continued to keep up an establishment for her. 

It was untrue that she was his mistress during his 
marriage with the plaintiff's mother. The truth was just 
the reverse. Mantias, like Euctemon, introduced the son 
of his mistress to his phratry and adopted him. When 
Plangon’s sons grew up they claimed their rights and were 
enrolled as sons of Mantias. Moreover, the defendant seems 
to have succeeded in A., as being the eldest son and entitled 
to the name of Mantias’s father. Further, the plaintiff 
tamely allowed the division of the inheritance. Surely if 
his story were true he would have contested the defendant’s 
claim, and denied the paternity of the defendant. Why, too, 
did he, as he says, admit the defendant to Mantias’s house, was 
= it because being the lawful son the defendant was entitled to 
live there? The plaintiff, too, seems to have been turned out of 
this house, though he pretends that he went of his own will 
(B. 2). It looks as if this house was where Mantias kept 
| the plaintiff's mother. There is also one statement by the 
plaintiff which hints that some such case as this was put 
forward by the defendant, for in B. 26 the plaintiff says : 
“If my mother had not been lawfully married and brought 


7 She bore 4 children to Cleomedon and when he died it 1s said that 
she left his house (? family) droAtrotea rov oixov (B. 6.) taking her 
dowry with her. No mention then is made of Cleomedon’s children, who could 
not have been grown up when she left his house, for she must have been 
fairly young when she joined Mantias, as she bore him two sons ; possibly 
she was divorced by her husband. 

8 In B. 26 éué Sé wai éroreiro Kai éwaidevey has the truth slipped 
out per incuriam, or has the plaintiff purposely used an ambiguous term, 
which can mean either that Mantias “recognised” or ‘‘adopted” him ? 
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no dowry, while the defendant’s mother did,’”’ which words 
perhaps suggest that this was the defendant’s story. 
Clearly, too, the defendant denied that the plaintiff's 
mother had a dowry, which must mean that he denied her 
marriage (see B. 18 and 22). If it is asked why Mantias 
did not divorce Plangon when he denied the paternity of 
her sons, the answer is that he would probably have been 
unable to repay her dowry, which he would have been 
required to do if he divorced her. 

It is claimed for this solution that it easily answers 
all the questions, and accounts for all that actually 
happened. For, if Plangon was the lawful wife, her sons 
were properly enrolled, they were entitled to share in the 
inheritance and in their dead father’s house. The defendant 
was entitled to the name Mantitheos ; there was no possible 
objection to his enrolment in his father’s phratry, Plangon 
had a dowry, and the plaintiff's mother had none. In a 
word, the case for the plaintiff in both suits was trumped 
up and wholly false. Plangon lived in the house to which 
she was brought on her marriage. Mantias, however, 
lived in another house with his mistress ; when he died this 
house, being part of his property, passed to his two sons 
by his wife Plangon, and to his adopted son by his mistress. 
The evidence of the witnesses who deposed that Mantias 
held a Sexarn for the defendant was true. There can be 
little wonder that the defendant abused his father Mantias, 
who seems a despicable fellow, begetting sons by his mistress 
at the same as by his wife. The solution proposed does at 
least explain why Mantias made no fight in the suit brought 
against him by the defendant, as he was his lawful son. 

The true facts can never be discovered from these two 
speeches. They present us with an unfinished detective 
story, of which the solution is left to the taste and fancy 


of the reader. 
JOHN MILES. 
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THE POITEVIN HORAE. 


B. 2. 13 of the Library of Trinity College (Abbott’s Catalogue 
of 15th century books, no. 364) is the only known copy of 
the Sarum Horae printed for Johannes Poitevin at Paris 
in 1498. In a letter, now incorporated in our copy, Edgar 
Hoskins stated that this edition had exactly the same 
contents as the Philippe Pigouchet print Paris 1498, the 
only known copy of which is Brit. Mus. C 41.a.18. There 
is a difference, though, between these two prints. In 
the latter the calendar is in Latin, interspersed with the 
lunar table (fol. 2) in French, while in the Poitevin Horae 
we have on fol. 1 v “ Almanach pour xxi ans.” As tri- 
lingual works, these two prints hold an important position 
in the history of the Sarum Horae, of English prayer-books, 
and of early English printing. 

The few investigators who have so far studied the 
early Sarum Horae prints have considered them first of 
all from the bibliographical angle. In his study on William 
de Machlinia (London, 1929), Mr. George Smith stated 
| that the Pigouchet prints “‘ marked the summit of excel- 
lence”’ in the production of Sarum Horae which “so 
captivated the English book-lovers of the time, that 
thereafter the greater part of liturgical books in Anglican 
use came from French presses.’”’ This statement, of course, 
also applies to our Poitevin Horae. 

The Horae ad usum Sarum moreover could be con- 
sidered as an illustration of the development of features 
peculiar to the English church in liturgical and devotional 
literature. (How far these features were adopted in Ireland 
is a point which due to the scarcity of material has not 
been investigated yet). Interest in this respect has so 
far been confined to the original contents of the Horae, 
which were strictly liturgical. The Horae are traditionally 
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considered as the layfolk’s Breviary, consisting of the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin and other liturgical 
texts which, for devotional purposes, might be used on 
practically every day of the year, possibly with the 
inclusion of some special prayers for certain high feasts 
and special occasions. In reality, the Sarum Horae 
gradually grew into a general prayer-book for the laity, 
designed for the home as well as for the church, a companion 
through the day and through life. 

Regarding the introduction of vernacular texts, the 
development starts with the earliest Sarum Horae prints 
represented by some Caxton fragments assigned to 1477 ; 
there are other fragments of Caxton prints dating from 
1484, 1485, 1489 and finally the 1491 edition, which were 
all entirely in Latin, though there is evidence of a 1490 
print with an English appendix. Also the Primer by William 
of Machlinia (1484) was in Latin. The two Paris 1498 
prints contain the following items in English :— 


(1) the table of contents, first printed in the Jeang 


Richard edition of 1497, 


(2) the titles of the prayers at leaving the house, at 
entering the church, at taking holy water and at 
beginning to pray, first printed in the Jean Richard 
edition of 1494 (the Paris 1498 editions do not 
contain the titles ‘“‘on ye departe out of your 
chambre at your uprysyng”’, “the xv Oes in 
englysshe’”’ and ‘‘O Jhesu endless swetness”’ in 
the Wynkyn de Worde print of 1494), 


the prayers ‘‘ God haue mercy on all crysten soules ”, 
‘““O glorious iesu” and ‘“‘ The holy body of crist 
iesu”’ first printed in the Jean Richard edition of 
1494, and the prayers “O blessyd trinyte”’ and 
‘“‘O Lord god almyghty ”’ first printed in the Wynkyn 
de Worde print of 1494 ; the first print to have these 
five prayers together was the Paris 1495 edition. 
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With regard to the development of the Sarum Horae 
into a general prayer-book and the introduction of ver- 
nacular texts the following points are of importance :— 


(x) The arrangement of the late Sarum Horae suggests 
that two compilations of devotional prayers were added 
to the original body of the Horae. The prayer “‘O anima 
xpi’’ is given on fol. 9 of the Poitevin Horae (and in the 
Paris 1495 edition) the heading ‘‘ At the leuation of our 
lord’, but in the second part of the book we have more 
“prayers to the sacrament atte leuacion”’ including the 
“Ave corpus verum’’. Similarly we have in two places 
sets of collects in honour of the three holy kings of Cologne. 
On the whole, however, the Offices of the Blessed Virgin 
and of the Passion of Our Lord are preceded by prayers 
for the day and for Mass and followed by general devotional 
prayers, among which the five prayers in the vernacular. 

(2) Headings of prayers in the text either differ from 
the titles given in the table of contents or are in Latin, 
e.g., ‘‘ For thy frende beygne seke”’ is headed on fol. 14. 
‘For frendes in syknes or in necessite”’, and the title 
of the “ prayer of seynt augstin in the nyge ”’ is on fol. 11 
in Latin. The mixing of English and Latin in the table 
of contents is illustrated by the following example :— 
“Pater noster Ave Maria aud [sic] Credo/A confession 
general Suscipere digneris/A prayer atte gyuyng of pax’’. 

(3) The Sarum Horae prints give us information on 
liturgical and devotional customs in late mediaeval 
England. The prayer ‘“‘ Whan thou receyueth the pax” 
(fol. 13) refers to the giving of the pax to the laity ; the 
use of the instrumentum pacts originated in England. (In 
present-day Ireland, its use can be seen when the President 
attends High Mass in his official capacity). The Poitevin 
Horae still refer to the old form of the Offertory prayer 
“Orate pro me fratres”’ and to the answer being given 
by the congregation. The early Sarum Horae prints con- 
tained the first indulgenced prayers printed in English 
prayer-books. 

E 
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(4) The Paris 1495 and 1498 prints have a special 
Latin prayer “ for te kyng’’ (not the collect “‘ Quaesumus, 
omnipotens Deus’ though, which originated in England), 
but omitted the petition for the king in the vernacular 
as found in the Jean Richard 


>? 


prayer “‘ God haue mercy 
edition of 1494. 

(5) The prayers “‘O glorious iesu’”’ and “ The holy 
body of crist ”’ are described in the table of contents as 
“Two devout prayers in englysshe to iesu Deuote prayers 
to be said in the agony of deth and also dayly ”’ (fol. 70). 
In the Paris 1495 edition they were introduced by the 
significant words: “‘ Iste orationes debent dici in agonia= 
mortis per sacerdote et per infirmo in mutando verba. 
Et quilibet potest dicere pro semetipso sicut hic stant.” 
The other major prayers in English have no special heading. § 
These four prayers stand out by their length, their flowery 
style and their rank subjectivism. 

(6) Other prayers in the late Sarum Horae prints peculiar 
to England are the “ special prayer late shewe to a monk 
of Bynham” (1485), “two lytel prayers whyche kyng 
harry the sixth made” and “A prayer ayenst thonderf 
and tempeste shewed by an angel to seynt edward ”’, all 
of which are in Latin. 

The prominence of English texts in the Paris 1498 
prints is particularly striking as it is obvious that they 
printers knew very little English. They constantly have 
‘Te’ for ‘I’ and ‘et’ for ‘&’’. Several bad mis-prints 
in the vernacular texts are important pointers to the 
bibliographical descendency of the Paris prints and in 
particular to the relationship between the Pigouchet and 
the Poitevin print. 

It appears that apart from the Primers, i.e., the ver-§ 
nacular versions of the Little Office with some strictly 
liturgical texts, there was a large demand among the 
laity for prayer-books in Latin. While not fully conversant 
with the Latin, many laymen were anxious to say theif 
prayers in the language of the Church as long as thei 
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general intention was made plain in the vernacular. The 
introduction of actual prayers in the vernacular was 
confined to strictly non-liturgical matter. 

The late 15th century Sarwm Horae such as represented 
by our Poitevin Horae present us with a modern type of 
prayer-book for the laity in which objective and subjective 
elements are balanced. The early devotional prayers in 
English, first printed in these works, laid the foundation 
of a new literary style quite different from liturgical prayers, 
drawing on a tradition derived from the Greek rather 
than from the Latin Church, reflecting the artistic, spiritual 
and mental attitude of the late 15th century and destined 
to exercise a deep influence right down to our days upon 
the style of devotional prayers in all Christian denomina- 
tions using the English language. 

JOHN HENNIG. 





STUDIES IN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF 
ULYSSES.—IV. 


ULYSSES IN THE POST-CLASSICAL LATIN TRADITION. 


Two strongly contrasting attitudes prevail in post-classical 
Latin references to Ulysses. On the one hand the ecclesi- 
astical writers and the moralists generally favour him as 
ja useful, even an admirable, example of prudence and 
fortitude. On the other, the chroniclers, both in prose and 
verse, generally regard him as an untrustworthy cad.f 
The purpose of the following essay is to illustrate this 
dichotomy and to discuss its causes. Only a general survey 
will be attempted. It will be confined to descriptions of 
Ulysses and to expressed attitudes towards him. Neutral 
references to his exploits or imitations of them will not 
be considered, since the theme of these studies is primarily 
ethical. 

Something must first be said about the chief classical 
attitudes towards the character of Ulysses. Homer’s, tof 
begin with, was essentially non-moral, humanistic. He 
regards Ulysses as a supremely interesting person and 
obliquely admires his versatility and purposefulness. But 
he passes no moral judgment on him. He records (or 
invents) his virtues and failings alike, simply as elements 
in a fascinatingly complex personality. And so Homer 
fulfils, better than the most of the Christian writers on the 
Ulysses theme, the divine precept ‘ Judge not, that ye§ 
be not judged.’ This objectivity rarely occurs again: 
Shakespeare in Troilus and Cressida, and Joyce in Ulysses, 
are among the few who recapture it. 
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"Beginning in the sixth century B.c. and reaching its 
acme with Euripides and Socrates a century later, an 
entirely different attitude gained wide support. This was 
a strictly moralistic, one might almost say puritanical, 
hostility to what may be called Ulysses’s mental and moral 
flexibility. This flexibility and the generally unfavourable 
fifth-century opinion of it has been discussed in earlier 
essays in this series.1 In general it can be said that after 
Sophocles’s remarkably favourable portrait of Ulysses in 
Ajax, the literary estimation of Ulysses becomes con- 
sistently depreciatory and at times positively vindictive. 

But this antipathy among the moralists was not 
permanent. Within the same century that had read the 
humble epilogue to Ulysses’s meteoric career presented 
by Plato at the end of his Republic, the Stoics began to 
see some exemplary qualities in him. The main reason, 
perhaps, for this lay in the Stoics’ more pragmatic approach 
to life. Socrates and Plato had been interested above all 
in truth : soa man like Ulysses who excelled in equivocations 
and fictions (though he never bore false witness against his 
neighbour 2) must be counted among mankind’s enemies. | 
But the Stoics, more interested in arete (manly, virtuous, 
energetic activity—or whatever else it means) and in 
man’s triumph over the trials and sufferings of life, could 
not fail to admire the triumph of the long-tried ot 
over monsters, evil men, and the hostile forces of nature. 

Under Stoic patronage Ulysses steadily returned to 
favour among moralists. Horace? set the seal on this, 
and established a testimonial aere perennius to the ‘ virtue ’ 
of Ulysses against all future detractors, when he wrote 
in Epistles I, 2 (Murison’s translation) : 


1 See Hermathena, lxxiii, Ixxiv, xxv, 1949, 1950. 


2 This often neglected, and supremely important, qualification of 
ees many deceits in the Homeric poems is emphasized in Hermathena, 
xxv, 39-40. 


3 For Stoic influence on Horace ep. Ernest Barker, Traditions of 
Civility (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 62-3. 
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And then, again, he sets before our eyes, 
Choice pattern of the manly and the wise, 
Ulysses ; who when Troy he overthrew, 
With wise intent proceeded to review 

The cities and the ways of many men, 

And, o’er the wide sea, as he sought to gain 
Some means to compass the return to home 
Of him and of his comrades, did become 
Victim of many hardships, yet not doomed 
Beneath ill fortune’s waves to be entombed. 


Subsequent Greek and Latin writers developed this 
interpretation imaginatively and even mystically. The 
Neo-Platonists by means of allegory and symbolism 
extended the relevance of Ulysses’s adventures beyond 
the boundaries of normal life finding esoteric truths and 
images of heavenly things in the Sirens, Circe, the Moly 
and much else.t Concurrently the early Fathers of the 
Church, eager to have a convenient type of the Natural 
Man, as a parallel to the Christian Exemplar, often chose 
Ulysses for this honour. So we must not be surprised to 
find the Man of Many Turns, who had been denounced 
so bitterly in later fifth-century tragedy, even compared 
directly with Our Lord and held up as a model of self- 
control and wisdom to earnest Christians. For a while 
the Odyssey became almost the Pilgrim’s Progress of 
educated Christians.’ (In parenthesis it may be noted 
that Ulysses’s moralistic supporters tended to emphasize 


4 See the detailed discussion in H. Rahner, Griechische Mythen in 
christlicher Deutung (Zurich, 1945) and my remarks on the development 
of the allegorical tradition from Neo-Platonic sources through Chapman’s 
prefaces to his translations and Lamb’s adaptation of Chapman in his 
Adventures of Ulysses on to Joyce’s Ulysses in ‘ The Mysticism that Pleased 
Him,’ Envoy. 

5 T have noted the following references to Ulysses in Migne Patrologia, 
etc., Origen vi col. 3295, Gregory of Nazianzus iii, 709 and 1536-7, 
Augustine vii, 573 ff., Justin Martyr, Oratio ad Graecos, § 2, 5, Hippolytus, 
Elenchus vii, 13, 2, 3, Basil, Ad guvenes 4, Synesius Epistle cxxi, Isidore of 
Pelusium Epistles v, 444, besides, of course, many in Clement of Alexandria. 
It is Origen and Hippolytus, locc. cit., who directly compare Ulysses 
bound to the mast as he sails past the Sirens with Christ on the Cross. 
See further in Rahner op. cit. pp. 414 ff. 
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his Odyssean exploits, his detractors dwelt more on his 
Iliadic and Cyclic career.) 

Two other attitudes complicated the classical Ulysses 
tradition. They were based on far less honourable motives 
than moral edification. Chauvinism motivated one, pro- 
fessional spite the other. 

Virgil’s Aeneid best illustrates the chauvinistic pre- 
judice. Ulysses is not a protagonist in this Latin version 
of the Troy Tale and its sequel. But he lurks darkly in 
the background as the sinister deceitful and malign arch- 
enemy of the Trojans (who now must accept the solemn 
responsibility of being the ancestors of the Caesars). 
Virgil’s epithets for him, skilfully scattered through the 
narrative, leave no doubt about his ethics here: he is 
‘harsh ... deceitful . . . envious . . . persuasive . . . lying 

. Savage ... criminal . . . unhappy’. Later when 
Aeneas sails past Ulysses’s home in Ithaca he patriotically 
utters a curse. 

Now it is true that something of this kind can be found 
in Euripides’s pro-Trojan (or should one simply say 
humanitarian ?) plays, Hecuba and Troades. But there 
is a world of difference between a Greek author’s denun- 
ciation of what he deems to be cruelty and tyranny in 
the character of a fellow Greek and a Latin’s denigration 
of a Greek hero to please his imperial patron and to exalt 
his Trojan ancestors. Augustus Caesar must be reassured. 
Of course the Greeks didn’t deserve to defeat the Trojans. 
They were simply more unscrupulous, more treacherous, 
more artful. The stratagem of the Wooden Horse was 
not a brilliant military coup, but merely a disgraceful 
piece of knavery. And so on... This Romano-Trojan 


6 Virgil has, of course, derived some of his anti-Ulyssean ammunition 
from fifth-century Greek writers. But the driving force behind his denuncia- 
tions is not, in my opinion, moral indignation but Roman propaganda. 
It is often convenient for party politicians to denounce the morals as 
well as the politics of their opponents, without careful comparison with 
their own previous stratagems: here the shrillest cries generally come 
from those defeated in the electoral contest. 
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prejudice will victimize Ulysses as the deceitful arch- 
Greek, the sly traitor, the ignoble enemy of the noble 
Roman seed, for fifteen hundred years. Dante will put 
him in Hell for it, and the British and Frankish court 
poets and chroniclers, whose sensitive masters also claimed 
descent from Trojan princes, will vie with one another 
to darken the villainy. For this reason to the average 
Englishman ‘a Greek’ has long meant ‘a cunning or 
wily person ; a cheat, sharper, especially one who cheats 
at cards,’ and ‘a Trojan,’ ‘a brave or plucky fellow ; a 
person of great energy and endurance.’’? The much- 
enduring Ulysses must sometimes have smiled sardonically § 
at this ; and even Paris may have blushed a little. 

The other prejudice is the lowest of all, unless we 
agree with Johnson that patriotism is the last resort of a 
scoundrel. For the literary scoundrel literary spleen and 
spite generally has a stronger attraction (and, after all, 
the Jast resort of a scoundrel may be less reprehensible 
than his earlier resorts). Greek literature in its decline 
was not free from that tribe of sneaking mutilators of 
Hermae, of pettifogging literalists, and of self-aggrandizing | 
disparagers, who in degenerate times always haunt the 
temples of the great. Criticism of Homer’s ethical standards 
had begun early among the Ionian philosophers of the 
sixth century B.c. But they were honest men of high 
principle, and their criticisms illumined while they searched. 
Later centuries bred a less magnanimous tribe, from 
Zoilus downwards. Finally, towards the end of the classical 
period, criticism of Homer and his heroes is no longer aimed 
at higher truth and better living: it is used mainly to 
discredit the Homeric poems so that these inferior writers 
may sell their own immeasurably inferior versions of the 
Trojan War and the Wanderings of Ulysses. The Herotcus 
of Philostratus and Discourse XI of Dio Chrystostom are 


7 See the Oxford English Dictionary at Greek and Trojan. (The } 
references at Ulyssean and Hector are equally illuminating.) A similar 
prejudice is to be found in the French grec and German griechisch. 
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the best extant classical examples of this professional 
spite. Details will be discussed elsewhere. Here it will 
suffice to say, that with all the most polished urbanity 
in the world these Lytton Stracheys made it their task 
to destroy the reputation of Homer and his creations 
conclusively, with special venom towards Homer’s favourite 
hero—Ulysses. As mentioned in a previous essay, it is 
typical of Philostratus’s attitude that a farmer in his story 
when he found that his dog was fawning and treacherous 
should name it Odysseus and kill it contemptuously. 

Such, then, were the conflicting attitudes that post- 
classical writers inherited from their predecessors—the 
antipathy of both the pro-Trojan chauvinists and the 
anti-Homerists, and the divided opinions of the moralists. 
We turn now to an age when Homer’s impartiality was 
first ignored and then, with the decline of Greek in the 
West, inaccessible—an age when both the poetic and the 
philosophic impulse steadily declined in the literature 
of Western Europe, an age of declining tribalism and growing 
nationalism, an age with little time for writing or reading 
long epic poems or balanced historical surveys, an age 
of the epitome and chronicle, of the despot and the court 
bard, with the Churchmen standing alone in the struggle 
to reconcile the humanism of the classical tradition with 
the Kingdom of Heaven and the rule of the Goths. 

As might be expected, then, the Churchmen are generally 
Ulysses’s friends and the secular writers his enemies. But 
until the renaissance of Greek learning his enemies had a 
great advantage. They possessed an easily understood 
Authorized Version of the anti-Ulyssean gospel in the 
widely circulating works of Dares and Dictys, behind 
whom the high numinous authority of Virgil loomed 
gigantically—inimicaque Homero numina magna deum. In 
contrast the Churchmen’s friendly attitude was mainly 
based on much more difficult and increasingly inaccessible 
Greek and classical sources—and besides in view of the 
reservations of Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory I, classica] 
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allusions were always a little suspect as pagan infiltrations 
in the pure preaching of the Faith. Yet, though it grows 
more and more derivative.in its sources as the cultural 
darkness thickens, a continuous tradition of moral approval 
of Ulysses, generally allegorical but sometimes literal, 
spans the centuries from Horace to Elyot and Ascham 
(with whom the full Renaissance appreciation of the Man 
of Many Counsels finally triumphed). 

_. A few examples will serve to illustrate this. The 
Unfluential grammarian Fulgentius interprets Ulysses’s 
dealing with the Sirens, Scylla, and the Cyclops, as moral 
examples. The name Ulixes he interprets, absurdly but 
appreciatively, as éAwv Efvocg, i.e. omnium peregrinus, 
a stranger of all, and Ulysses, he says, is the cleverer, 
‘because wisdom is a stranger from all worldly things’ 
(quia sapientia ab omnibus mundi peregrina est : the Latin 
is strained to suit the etymology). Ulysses escapes from 
Scylla ‘ because wisdom scorns lust : whence also he is 
said to have as his wife the most chaste Penelope, because 
all chastity is joined to wisdom’.® Paulinus of Pella 
(Epistles 16, 92), carefully explaining that useful lessons § 
may be drawn even from ‘ vain myths,’ exhorts Brother 
Jovius to emulate and to excel Ulysses’s self-control and 
prudence in face of Lotus-eaters and Sirens. Abbot Immo, 
in his life of the Irish Abbot, Cadroe, obviously did not 
think ill of Ulysses when he compared the Irishman’s 
wanderings to those of Aeneas and Ulysses, ‘whom the 
histories say endured very many things.’ The most 
remarkable testimony of all is given in the Gesta Romanorum 
(clxvi) which, though late, doubtless represents a strongly 
entreriched tradition. There, after an account of the 
Detection of Achilles by Ulysses in Scyros, in the moraliza- 
tion we are calmly informed that ‘ Paris represents the 
devil ; Helen, the soul, or all mankind, Troy is hell. Ulixes 


8 Fulgentius, Mythologiae ii, 11-12. Cp. De allegoria librorum Virgilit 
on the Cyclops incident. 
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is Christ ; and Achilles, the Holy Ghost.’ Clearly there is 
no chauvinistic, moralistic, or anti-Homeric antipathy to 
Ulysses there. The Stoic, Horatian, Neo-Platonic and 
early Greek Christian tradition never entirely died out. 
Ulysses was never left entirely without advocates.® 

One enters an entirely different literary climate in the 
chronicles of Dares and Dictys and of their successors. 
The Fathers and Doctors of the Church had been interested 
in the Iliadic and Odyssean stories only incidentally, as 
emblems or analogies for the Christian faith and the 
Christian life. But the chroniclers, for all their imper- 
[fections, were interested in literature as literature and in 
| the Troy Tale as one of the greatest stories in the world. 
/On the other hand, the Churchmen’s aim was primarily to 
'edify and improve ; the chroniclers’ was to record, interest, 
‘and impress. The Churchmen were supported by the 
Church organization: the chroniclers presumably had to 
make a living for themselves by pleasing either a patron 
ora public. The nearest modern analogy to Dares’s History 
of the Destruction of Troy and Dictys’s Journal of the 
Trojan War is not history but journalism, as the second 
title suggests. And the parallel becomes even closer when 
it is remembered that both narratives are presented as 
eyewitnesses’ accounts of the events narrated ; and each, 
like a second-rate war correspondent, finds it necessary 
to insist that he alone knows the inside story of the whole 
affair. Here fictionalists like Homer and Virgil are entirely 
untrustworthy, it is implied. The astonishing thing is 


9 Further references to Ulysses in post-classical Latin ecclesiastical 
writers will be found in Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischer Mittelalters, 
part 3 (1931), pp. 209, 280, 690, 741, 974. I owe my reference to Cadroe 
to Manitius, part 2, p. 238 ; see also p. 474 of that vol. See also P. Courcelle, 
Les lettres grecques en Occident (Paris, 1948), pp. 153, 210-11 and 327. 
G. R. Owst in Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, 
1933), p. 186, observes that the Sirens incident appears in Holcot’s 
Moralitates, the Gesta Romanorum (cexxxvii), and (together with the 
Cyclops episode)-in Bromyard’s Summa. The many medieval references 
to the belief that Ulysses prudently invented the game of chess to prevent 
boredom among the Greeks besieging Troy are quoted by H. J. R. Murray, 

_A History of Chess (Oxford, 1913), pp. 501-25. 
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that scholars and authors alike generally accepted these 
impostors at the their own valuation till late in the 
seventeenth century.’ 

Dares writes as a Trojan who witnessed the war from 
the losing side. Dictys writes as a Cretan ally of the 
Greeks. One would naturally expect the Trojan to 
depreciate Ulysses, the final vanquisher of Troy, more 
than the Cretan. But it is not so. Dares reveals no special 
spleen against Ulysses. He describes him quite favourably 
as ‘strongly built, wily, with cheerful face, of middle 
height, eloquent, and wise,’ ‘ firmum, dolosum, ore hilari, 
statura media, eloquentem, sapientem.’ Nothing, however, 
develops from this promising introduction. Ulysses’s 
name is merely mentioned with that of Diomedes and 
Nestor as a negotiator with Priam and Achilles. Once 
in council he states (with Diomedes) that ‘ Troilus was 
no less a most valiant man than Hector’ (the literary 
seed from which some of Shakespeare’s finest scenes in 
Troilus and Cressida grew): and later his ‘ consummate 
prudence’ (shared with Nestor) is mentioned in passing. 
And that is all. Palamedes completely overshadows him 
in the Greek camp. In fact, Ulysses here suffers a fate 
far less tolerable to a Greek than any calumny or spite 
—to be ignored as unimportant. It would be small comfort 
to his injured soul that Dares accused him of no specific 
deceits, making Ajax and Palamedes die in battle with 
Paris and not by any Ulyssean machinations. Better the 
bitterest slanders of Virgil or Philostratus than such 
neglect. 

Though some of this indifference towards the most 
brilliant strategist on the Greek side may be due to the 
mere demands of brevity—Dares tries to epitomize Greek 

10 For guidance in the vast and controversial literature on Dares and 
Dictys I have relied chiefly on the introductions to Meister’s edn. (Leipzig, 
1872-3), N. E. Griffin, Dares and Dictys (Baltimore, 1907), and the various 
more recent editions of medieval Troy books listed in J. E. Wells, Manual 
of the Writings in Middle English, I, pp. 106-11. The spuriousness of 


Dares and Dictys was not finally established till Perizonius’s Delphin 
edn. in 1702. 
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mythology from the Argonautic Expedition to the Sack 
of Troy into about ten thousand words—more is, very 
likely, due to discreet propaganda. By quietly neglecting 
Homer’s cleverest hero, he weakened both the Greek 
host’s and Homer’s own prestige, as well as by steadily 
exalting various minor characters, specially the Trojan 
Troilus (a nobody in Homer) whom he describes as ‘ great, 
most beautiful, powerful for his age, brave, eager for 
renown,’ and a certain Briseis who evokes a eulogy more 
enthusiastic than Helen’s. Indeed if Dares had been the 
only accessible chronicler of the Troy Tale in the dark 
ages in the West, Ulysses might simply have slipped into 
oblivion. 

What chiefly prevented this was the spitefulness of 
Dictys, also widely known when most of classical literature 
was obscured. Unlike Dares, Dictys was pro-Greek in 
sentiment : he calls the Greeks nostri and the Trojans 
barbari. But he inherited the full bitterness of the late 
Greek anti-Homeric spleen. He reveals this as much in his 
degradations of Achilles, Aeneas, and Antenor, as in his 
caricature of Ulysses. The tone of his narrative is cynically 
realistic—a story of passion, violence, treachery, and 
self-seeking, among Greeks and Trojans alike—the mood 
of Troilus and Cressida without any redeeming flashes of 
high eloquence or profound philosophy. A clear portrait 
of Ulysses (from whom he has the impudence to say he 
got some of his information) emerges, the portrait of a 
vindictive villain, a scheming second-rater successful only 
by treachery and by winning the favour of the rulers. 
Even on embassies Palamedes takes the lead, until he 
is lured into a well and stoned to death by Diomedes and 
Ulysses for envy (Bk. 2, chap. 15). After the. death of 
Palamedes Ulysses is represented as inferior to Ajax: 
he carries his booty for him and even—shades of Homer ! 
—has to let him speak first in the delegation to Achilles. 
Later despite his trickiness he is, morally at least, defeated 
by Ajax in the wrestling contest at Patroclus’s funeral 
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games. In his final contest with Ajax for the Palladium 
(as this version has it) Ulysses does win the award but 
only by the favour of Agamemnon and Menelaus. Dictys 
does not disguise his indignation at this rejection of Ajax’s 
superior (as he thinks) merits. He tells how in the Greek 
host that night all the soldiers ‘unanimously spoke 
scathingly of both kings and did not refrain from curses, 
that they should prefer their lust and desire for a woman 
[Ulysses had saved Helen for Menelaus, when Ajax had 
demanded her death] to military considerations.’ When 
Ajax commits suicide, Ulysses for fear of violence from the 
army has to slink away like a criminal. 

Other touches help to blacken Ulysses. During the 
Embassy to Troy he makes a speech ‘ more for the sake 
of argument than in hope of effecting anything’ (1, 2). 
He sends a lying letter to Clytemnestra to bring Iphigeneia 
for sacrifice (I, 20). He is chased by Telephus through a 
vineyard (2, 3). He ‘ insinuates’ (2, 9 ; 5, 14). He curses 
the pitiable Priam when he has come in humiliation to 
beg for the corpse of Hector (3, 20). He advises the killing 

_of Polyxena (5, 13). Only one vestige of his Homeric 
eloquence remains: in his embassy with Diomedes to 
Priam he makes the best speech in the whole work (2, 
21). But he is never explicitly called eloquent or wise.” 

From this precious pair of propagandists almost the 
whole medieval Troy Tale was derived.12 Dares, being 
pro-Trojan and thus more agreeable to the Frankish and 
British would-be descendants of Priam, was much the more 
popular. But Dictys’s fuller and better written narrative 
was also widely read ; and his eccentric version of Ulysses’s 

11 N. E. Griffin in ‘Un-Homeric Elements in the Medieval Story of 


Troy’, Journal of English and German Philology vii (1907-8), 32 ff., describes 
other aspects of the anti-Homeric bias of Dares and Dictys. 
12[ have omitted detailed discussion of the Rawlinson Ezcidium 
Troiae (ed. E. B. Atwood and V. K. Whitaker, Cambridge, Mass., 1944). 
,It hardly influenced the main medieval tradition and its references to 
| Ulysses are insignificant (except that it calls him Odisseus, relates the 
| Achilles in Scyros incident, which is neglected by D. and D., and adds 
a few novelties to the Cyclops episode). Theories of its provenance and 
influence are discussed by E. B. Atwood in Speculum ix (1934), 379-404. 
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wanderings after the sack of Troy was the only current 
substitute for the Odyssey for almost a thousand years 
in Latin lands.13 No wonder then that Ulysses’s reputation 
was dim in the West till Homer’s sun rose high again 
during the sixteenth century and scattered the mists of 
calumny and prejudice. 

Yet even without Homer, and with only slight 
encouragement from the Churchmen’s occasional remarks 
on Ulysses, intelligent medieval writers saw that there 
was something queer about the Dictys—Dares attitude. 
For one thing, Dares and Dictys plainly disagreed on the 
crucial episodes of the death of Palamedes and Ajax. 
Dictys blames Ulysses emphatically: Dares makes it 
quite impossible for Ulysses to have had anything to do 
with either death. Again, Dares called Ulysses cheerful- 
looking, eloquent and wise (though wily, too): Dictys, 
offering no personal description, suggests, rather, a sneaking, 
low-minded parasite. The more alert vernacular writers 
on the theme were perplexed by this the inconsistency. 
Benoit, the first of them all, in his Roman de Troie, 
carelessly gives the two contradictory attitudes and 
versions, making nonsense of some of his narrative. Later 
Guido delle Colonne and Lydgate perceived some in- 
consistencies and, to their credit, tended to prefer Dares’s 
less slanderous version (as I hope to show elsewhere). 
But none of them realized that the reason for the anomalies 
was simply that they were dealing with two arrant 
charlatans, one rampantly anti-Homeric, the other more 
subtly both anti-Homeric and anti-Greek, who, fortunately 
for Ulysses, had not co-ordinated their smear campaigns. 

Thus, outside the charitable tradition of sermons and 
homilies, Ulysses lay under the classical scourge of Virgil 
and the post-classical flail of the chroniclers. The 
vernacular writers generally drew their information from 

13 I omit discussion of this very remarkable narrative here because 
it does not reveal any noteworthy characterization of Ulysses. It is 


summarized and discussed by T. W. Allen, Homer: the Origins and 
Transmission (Oxford, 1924), pp. 166 ff. 
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the more easily understood prosers. Better Latinists could 
choose whichever source they pleased. In either case the 
anti-Greek, anti-Ulyssean prejudice prevailed unchal- 
lenged. It is merely typical when Simon Capra Aurea in 
his poem on the Destruction of Troy™ presents the Greek 
chieftains like this : 

In castris Danaum Palimedes, Nestor, Ulysses, 

Plus sunt consilio, quam probitate, duces, 
—‘Leaders more eminent in planning than in honest 
dealing.” Similarly Joseph of Exeter in his De Bello 
Troiano, which he dedicated to Henry II probably in the 
116c’s (but unhappily Henry was more occupied with a 
certain fateful Bellum Hibernicum just then), in the 
little he has to say of Ulysses depreciates him. Ulysses 
‘deceives’ in Book 6, 682-3, and is ‘at a loss’ (quite 
uncharacteristically for his classical abilities) in 6, 715. 
Joseph describes him in the style of Dares as: 

Ore hilaris, modiceque humiles collectus in armos 
Dux Ithacus, prudens consultum pendere, gnarus 
Obliquare dolos, doctus captare loquendo. 
In his last book Joseph borrows from Dictys (and perhaps 
a little from Ovid) to recount Ulysses’s last adventures 
and his death at the hand of Telegonus, Circe’s son. The 
poem ends: 
Thus died the scorner of Circe, thus his own son’s victim : 
Yet he was strong in old age, and victor of opulent Asia. 
The last phrase strikes a note of Homeric glory not to be 
found in Dictys or Dares. It is only a straw in the wind, 
a tibicen to fill out the hexameter, but it may be regarded 
as an omen ; for the writers of Britain were destined to 
be more appreciative of the nobler aspects of Ulysses’s 
character than were the writers of any other Western 
nation. 
W. B. STANFORD. 


14 Migne clxxi, 1,447 ff. Cp. Manitius 3, 646. 
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In the Classical Review, LIX 2 (p. 38) the Regius Professor 
of Greek, giving good reasons, suggests 4v demac for év 
demace at Od. X. 554 (0¢ poe avev’ Erapww iepoic tv SHmact 
Kipxn¢). But on reading the line, as emended, one is 
vaguely conscious of an un-Homeric ring about the 
phrasing, the reason for which it is the purpose of 
this paper to investigate. It is not a violence done to 
Wernicke’s Law, as the preposition av is not in mono- 
syllabic isolation but goes closely with daca. 

The particles ava, xara, wapa, whether as prepositions 
(A) or with verbs, in composition (B) or in tmesi (C), 
may suffer apocope.! The cases A and C can be conveniently 
considered together. In the I/iad and Odyssey av(amu) occurs 
54 times, in no less than 53 of which a» stands in the arsis 
(Latiné) of a foot (1st foot, 32 ; 2nd, 13; 5th, 8). These 
figures are based on Gehring’s Index (which follows La 
Roche’s text). The sole exception is in P 541 which 
begins Of’, av 8 avrog EBave. But we find Leaf? 
(but not Leaf! or Monro), as well as Platt and others, 
reading here ix’, ava on the authority of six MSS.? 
In view of what would be the uniqueness of apocopated 
av in the thesis, it looks as if Leaf was right in changing 
his mind and that there may be a rule. But before drawing 
conclusions we must examine the occurrences of the other 
prepositions. 


1 We have used the traditional term ‘ apocope’ (and ‘ apocopated ’) 
throughout, although this was based on a false theory of a poet’s licence 
to curtail metri gratia. As Van Leeuwen, Enchiridion Dictionis Epicae, 
remarks, ‘nulla extat causa cur voculas monosyllabas hv, nat, wap, bv 
pro decurtatis habeamus potius quam integras suoque iure natas arbitremur ’. 
The evidence of inscriptions and of the dialects makes this independent 
existence certain. 

2 Allen gives 28 MS citations for dv (&), adding ‘ ava cett.’. 


F 
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There are, in all, 73 instances of war (kay’, Kad, Kak, 
kau, kam, xap), of which as many as 72 are in the arsis 
(1st foot, 48 ; 2nd, 12 ; 5th, 12). This time the one excep- 
tion is clearly spurious. It is in 6 72, wad dwmara, A 
reference to Merry and Riddell shows that no MS gives 
«ad, all having «ai. «ad is due to Bekker, but ‘ other 
modern editors write xara’ (M. and R.) for the obvious 
error «al. 

map* occurs 103 times, appearing in the arsis 92 times 
(1st foot, 51 ; 2nd, 30; 4th, 1; 5th, 10). There are here 
eleven instances of wap in the thesis, but an examination 
of the passages (the formulae wap ima Osivar in 
= 387, y 490, « 517, 0 188 and wap Znvi or Znvd¢ in 
A 1, H 443, A 795, O 131, fH 37, 51 and the solitary 
map ataQum in & 32) shows that there is a peculiarity 
common to all—the word that follows wap makes the 
use of zapa before it metrically impossible in that position 
in the line. We can, therefore, provisionally, conclude 
that apocope did not occur in the thesis of a foot, unless 
the monosyllabic form in that position was made inevitable 
by metrical necessity. 

For an investigation of type B, viz., compounds with 
syncopated prefix, I have listed all the examples in 
Homer. I find that the few nouns (e.g., xampovin, 
mappacc), adjectives (e.g., aupadioc), verbal adjectives 
(e.g., avoxerdc) and adverbs (e.g. dvdiya, Staptrepéc, 
auj3odadnv) may be disregarded as being almost always 
selected for their dactylic scansion, which inevitably 
throws the preposition into the arsis of the dactyl ; and 
such an infrequent form as am#PAjdnv, in which lurks 
the other possibility, does not occur with the first syllable 
in thesi. Thus what follows is an analysis of verbal forms, 


3 For the pronunciation see my note in Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1947, pp. 157-8. 


4 Including instances of map = mdpeot: (€.g., y 325). 
5 Here Gehring’s arrangement under the simple verb makes it 
imperative to collate his references with Cunliffe’s Lexicon. 
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There are 70 instances of «v-(au-) compounds,* of which 
62 have the metrical ictus on the prefix (1st foot, 19; 
and, 38; 4th, 5). The eight exceptions are aif’ ay&upavy 
(® 347, ad init.), Sif avoxhosobac (E 104, ad init.) 
and the formula ®¢ ipa@’, of & avoravreg EBav, with 
minor variants, in = 336, 8 674, « 358, 407, p 177,7 357. 
Here, again, the occurrence of the monosyllabic form of 
ava in the thesis seems to be a licence only allowed 
because the disyllabic form would not scan as ~~ before 
&, ox and or, 

The xar- compounds, with various assimilations (e.g., 
xaPare, caddpabérny, caxxelovrec, KaAALTE, KavvEeboag, KaTTEGE, 
kappéSovea, xaotopviea’) number 79, and all have the 
ictus of the foot on the first syllable (the positions are, 
Ist foot, 45; 2nd, 12; 4th, 7; 5th, 15). Contrariwise, 
when the prefix is im thest, it regularly has the full form 
kata-, e.g., KaréBadAe, (O 357, 2nd/3rd foot), xaravevoa 
(A 558, 2nd/3rd foot) ; and so too, of course, the full 
form is used when, as happens occasionally, the preposition 
is divided between two feet, e.g., Karacrijoa (v 274, 
3rd/4th/5th foot), xaraveowy (« 490, 2nd/3rd/4th foot) or 
katavvevwy (Van Leeuwen, ‘‘st vera sit haec lectio’’). 

The short alternative to mapa- occurs 26 times, ot 
which 22 are what we may now term regular (1st foot, 
8; 2nd, 13; 5th, 1).8 The four exceptions are taporijerov 
in the 3rd/4th foot of o« 183, mapornre in the 2nd/3rd 
foot of II 544, and wapora¢g and waporaca in the 1st/2nd 
foot of K 157 and ~ 87. Again wap in thesi is used only 
when apa is impossible in that position. 


® Among which I have included aiépucay, etc., as being = 4F-Fépucav 
for av(a)-Fépucay. See also the final footnote. 

7 Perhaps this word should be written «xaccropvica, and kagxede 
kaxtave written kxaooxebe kaxxtare (see Trans. Phil. Soc., loc. cit.), ef. 
Leaf? on © 518, ‘the variants [for &oxeo] point as elsewhere to an 
assimilated form aocyeo, which (rather than &oxeo) was the reading of 
Zenodotus ’. 

8I have not included xapéxn (5th foot of + 113) in these statistics, 
though it may be argued that this represents *zapoéxp. 
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Apocopated amé appears uniquely in amméude (0 83, 
2nd/3rd foot), as does also apocopated tmé in tBBadrew 
(first word of T 80). The usual position is observed. 

We may, therefore, fairly conclude that Gv dwpmac is 
not a valid emendation. But if Professor Stanford’s 
objections to éy Swuas are still felt to carry sufficient 
weight, it will be as legitimate here to read the full ava 
Sdéuace as it is necessary to restore kata Suara at 6 72, 
against all the MSS. 

It is instructive, in passing, to consider the causes 
underlying this ‘law.’ Possibly the monosyllabic or 
radical ® forms of the prepositions were introduced, in 
ordinary speech, to avoid a long run of short syllables, 


eg., in ava + foradny, ava + winalwv, xara + 


Niview."” Such a sequence of ‘shorts’ was anathema 
in primitive Greek, as three types of escape show 


(cupwrepog:  abavarog (in Homer) : and __ probably 
avipuoc, nveudeg, etc.). Once established here, the 
short form was then found convenient for metrical pur- 
poses, to give a wider range of position in the line to other 
compounds and prepositional phrases, enabling (e.g.) forms 
like adAéEa, xarbapa, Kxadrdsiber to begin a_ line 
or its second foot. But all these alternatives, as our 
statistics show, remained restricted in use to those positions 
where avadéEa, etc., could not stand. 

This investigation would not be complete without 


9 Already in use as prefixes of verbs with initial vowel (either by 
elisiorr or as original forms). 


10 The prevalence of forms like mav@éuevoi, where there would other- 
wise be a succession of short syllables, is indeed given a special mention 
by Chantraine; Grammaire Homérique (1942), p. 87, but without any 
deduction that their frequency points to this type being the starting 
point of the use of the monosyllabic alternatives. 

11 These molossi were prevented for rhythmical reasons from occurring 
where they would so often in the Latin hexameter, viz., before the Bucolic 
Diaeresis (Leaf, Appendix N, pp. 632-3). Instead of «adAchfew in this 
position would appear the dactylic narade: péuer. 
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considering the position in the foot of the apocopated form 
of apa, which is usually listed along with ava, xara and 
mapa in articles on Homeric apocope. There will be 
obvious differences. The apocopated prepositions, when 
not compounded (viz., in the form properly comparable 
with ap), occur most frequently in the arsis of the first 
foot (13I times) : ap, as a particle which cannot stand 
first in a sentence, is unable to occupy that position at 
all.2_ Furthermore, apa, though important emotionally, 
is of lighter weight in content than a preposition and 
can appear in five forms (apa, dp’, ap, pa, p’), of which 
the last two are enclitic. And dp has a penchant for being 
associated with monosyllabic particles occurring immedi- 
ately before or after it, sometimes in an idiomatic 
concatenation. There are 54 occurrences of 4ap(ap) 
indexed by Gehring, of which 48 go to make the first 
syllable of a foot (statistics in footnote 12). There are 
thus only six instances of ap in the thesis. They are: 


In 1st foot : mir dp tg vev, H 4o0. 
tig rt’ Gp Tay oy’ apisrog, B 761. 


In 2nd foot : jog & bt’ dp tw, H 433. 
dpe 0 ovr Gp tw ab, Y 205. 
tovty © ovr ap voy, Z 352. 


s ” 
damove ovr apt, VY 174. 


In every one of these ap is both preceded and followed 
by a monosyllable, in every one 7, simple or negative, 
precedes, and in none is it metrically impossible to read 
apa, But it would be impossible to substitute @pa in 
the one instance which Gehring fails to index, namely, 
in A 8 (rig 7’ Gp owe Dew . .), where he follows a text 
which adopts rao as a dmwa& \eyduevov. Note both the 
initial consonants and the enclitic nature of cpwe. If 


12 The figures for the other feet also show striking differences, being 
as follows (&, «drt, map first figure: &» second): 2nd foot, 55, 20; 
3rd, 0, 19; 4th, 1, 6; Sth, 30, 2; 6th, 0, 1. 
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we are not, then, to restore the dactylic scansion with 
apa in the six exceptional lines, while keeping ap in A 8 
(thus following the rule with the prepositions), we must 
seek an explanation in the peculiar agglutinative character 
of the monosyllabic cluster, especially noting that ap 
always follows 7’. Some editors, as we have seen, have 
written tap. Why not rap and od rép (or obrau13) passim, 
as is certainly the case with yap and atrap? Or at least 
we can feel and appreciate the special condition arising 
from the continuum of an unwritten hyphenation. dpa 
does not, in fact, in this respect too, march in step with 
ava, xara and Tapa. 

To sum up. A law can be formulated as follows : 
the monosyllabic forms of ava, xara, 
rapa,amré and v76 occur in Homernormally 
in the arsis of a foot; @v, war and wrap 
may, however, be occasionally found 
in the thesis, but only when the initial 


double consonants of the following 
word make the dactylic scansion of 
the preceding foot impossible. The 
corresponding form of dpa, while differing widely from 


13 oirdp is actually the reading of six MSS at H 433 and of four MSS 
at Y 205 according to Allen. 


Note.—-In preparing the statistics of the occurrences of apocopated 
av- in composition, I have included aunvetoa (M 111) .and &umvve 
(X 222), as these forms, despite variants, are generally accepted. It is 
different with &umiro (alias ~umvuro, « 458, w 349, A 359, X 475, with 
the prefix always in the thesis of the 2nd foot) and aumvivOn (? aumrvén, 
alias éumvivén, éunvidn, E 697, = 436, with the prefix always in the 
arsis of the 2nd foot), which are doubtful. But if these six occurrences 
be admitted (as is strongly suggested by Nehring’s valuable researches, 
Classical Philology, xlii (1947), 2, pp. 109ff), the law is still obeyed. 


&umviro cannot be replaced by dvdwviro, as my always lengthens a 
syllable in Homer (Hesiod’s érinté mvéovoar, Theog. 319, is the earliest 
instance of the contrary). 

I have also excluded adayetos (‘hardly explicable’, Leaf: 
‘unexplained ’, Cunliffe) which occurs at E 892 and 9 708, although I 
believe, with Bekker, that it is to be referred to avéxoua (a-dooxeT05). 
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the prepositions in its location amongst the feet of the 
hexameter, agrees with them in occurring with a pre- 
ponderant frequency in the arsis of a foot: there are, 
however, six instances of a» in the thesis where the metre 
would allow apa, but in these cases ap seems to form part 
of an idiomatic grouping of monosyllabic words. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Approach, my soul, the mercy-seat, 
Where Jesus answers prayer ; 
There humbly fall before His feet, 

For none can perish there. 


Thy promise is my only plea, 
With this I venture nigh ; 

Thou callest burdened souls to Thee, 
And such, O Lord, am I. 


Bowed down beneath a load of sin, 
By Satan sorely pressed, 

By war without, and fears within, 
I come to Thee for rest. 


Be Thou my shield and hiding-place, 
That, sheltered near Thy side, 

I may my fierce accuser face, 
And tell him Thou hast died. 


O wondrous love, to bleed and die, 
To bear the Cross and shame, 
That guilty sinners, such as I, 
Might plead Thy gracious Name! Amen. 


J. NEWTON. 





KOTT ABISTAE. 


Adi thronum solatii, 
Ubi preces audit gregis, 
Jaceque Christi prae pede, 
Perire enim nullum sinit. 


Spem sola spirat sponsio 
Auso venire sic Tibi, 
Vocas gravatos pectora,* 
Sum talis, inquam, et ipse ego. 


Gravi malorum sarcina 
Curvatus, hostis dum premit, 

Intus timor, bellum foris, 
Quaerens quietem Te peto. 


Scutum latebraque es mihi, 
Ut tectus in sinu Tuo 

Insecter hostem talibus, 

‘Pro me Magister Mortuus.” 


Miranda caritas mori, 
Crucem ferentem et dedecus, 
Sontes ut omnes atque ego 
Nomen sacrum invocent Tuum. 


F. R. M. HITCHCOCK, D.D., LITT.D. 


* A frequent construction in Ambrose. 
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The little meadow by the sand, 

When Tamsin lies, is ringed about 

With acres of the scented thyme. 

The salt wind blows in all that land; 

The great clouds pace across the skies ; 

Rare wanderers from the ferry climb. 

One might sleep well enough, no doubt, 
Where Tamsin lies. 


Tamsin has sunshine now and wind, 
And all in life she might not have, 
The silence and the utter peace 
That tempest-winnowed spirits find 
On slopes that front the western wave. 
The white gulls circle without cease 

O’er Tamsin’s grave. 

E. K. CHAMBERS. 


Yet was not courage wanting in the child. 
For I have often seen her with both hands 
Shake a dry crocodile, of equal height, 

And listen to the shells within the scales, 

And fancy there was life, and yet apply 
The jagged jaws wide open to her ear. 
-Past are three summers since she first beheld 

The ocean: all around the child await 

Some exclamation of amazement wild. 

She coldly said, her long-lashed eyes abased, 
“Is this the mighty ocean? is this all!”’ 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
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Qua Galatea iacet, vicinum campus harenae 
cingit agrum parvum dulcis odore thymi. 
Nullus ibi spirat ventus nisi salsus ab undis, 

aeriam et carpunt nubila densa viam, 
rarus et a cymba contendit in alta viator— 
ah! facilis requies qua Galatea iacet. 
Omnia nunc illi data sunt quis ante carebat 
nunc illam radii solis et aura iuvant, 
paxque silens animo mediis oblata procellis 
Hesperio qua sunt obvia saxa mari, 
et circumvolitant spectantes desuper albi 
perpetuo mergi qua Galatea iacet. 


G. W. WILLIAMS. 
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R. W. TATE. 
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O Valiant Hearts, who to your glory came 
Through dust of conflict and through battle-flame, 
Tranquil you lie, your knightly virtue proved, 
Your memory hallowed in the Land you loved. 


Proudly you gathered, rank on rank to war, 

As who had heard God’s message from afar ; 

All you had hoped for, all you had, you gave 

To save Mankind—yourselves you scorned to save. 


Splendid you passed, the great surrender made, 
Into the light that nevermore shall fade ; 

Deep your contentment in that blest abode, 
Who wait the last clear trumpet-call of God. 


Long years ago, as earth lay dark and still, 
Rose a loud cry upon a lonely hill, 

While in the frailty of our human clay 

Christ, our Redeemer, passed the self-same way. 


Still stands His Cross from that dread hour to this 
Like some bright star above the dark abyss ; 

Still, through the veil, the Victor’s pitying eyes 
Look down to bless our lesser Calvaries. 


These were His servants, in His steps they trod, 
Following through death the martyr’d Son of God: 
Victor He rose; victorious too shall rise 

They who have drunk His cup of Sacrifice. 


O risen Lord, O Shepherd of our Dead, 

Whose Cross has bought them and whose Staff has led— 
In glorious hope their proud and sorrowing Land 
Commits her Children to Thy gracious hand. 


(Str. Patrick’s CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN, November 12th, 1950.) 
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Fortia corda, viri quis gloria parta per ignem est, 
Martia qua mixto pulvere flamma furit, 

Pace frui vestrum est, virtus spectatur honesta, 
Vosque sui memores terra paterna colit. 


Agmine magnanimi denso coiistis in arma, 
Quippe procul Numen quis sua iussa daret ; 
Spem totam praesensque bonum donastis, ut esset 
Haec generi, sprevit quam sibi quisque, salus. 


Illud ubi dederat summum quod poscitur, intrat 
Lumen in aeternum splendida vestra cohors ; 


Quanta quies animi est ubi nunc loca laeta tenetis, 
Dum ciet extremum vos tuba clara Dei. 


Magna iugi solo vox edita culmine quondam est 
—Tecta nigra tellus cetera nube silet— 

Debilis humanae dum corpore gentis eandem 
Christus it, ut solvat debita nostra, viam. 


Illa super nigro lucens ut stella profundo 
Crux stat adhuc diro qua stetit ante die ; 
Despicit almus adhuc per nubila Victor, ut adsit 
Fertur ubi levior crux cruce nostra Sua. 


Haec fuerat Tibi fida cohors, Te, Christe, secuta, 
Te duce pro vero fortis obire necem ; 

Tu poteras Victor, poteritque ita surgere quisquis 
Pocula sic Tecum plena dolore bibit. 


Pastor, ades caesis, ades excite Christe sepulcro, 
Crux pretium, baculus dux quibus Iste viae. 
Spe patria exsultat ; natosque ut ploret, eosdem 

Tradit ovans miti quos tueare manu. 


R. W. Tarte. 
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Esperez-vous que la posterité 

Doive (mes vers) pour tout jamais vous lire? 
Esperez-vous que l’oeuvre d’une lyre 

Puisse acquerir telle immortailté ? 

Si sous le ciel fust quelque eternité, 

Les monuments que je vous ay fait dire, 
Non en papier, mais en marbre et porphyre, 
Eussent gardé leur vive antiquité. 


Ne laisse pas toutefois de sonner, 
Luth, qu ’Apollon m’a bien daigné donner : 


Car si le temps ta gloire ne desrobbe, 
Vanter te peux, quelque bas que tu sois, 
D’avoir chanté le premier des Francois, 
L’antique honneur du peuple 4 longue robbe. 


JOACHIM DU BELLAY. 
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Hoc meruisse tamen, mea carmina, creditis, ut uos 
tempus in aeternum postera saecla legant ? 

creditis innumeros durare ualere per annos 
inualidae tenui parta labore lyrae ? 

uiueret in terris si quid quod morte careret, 
pectine dixistis quae monumenta meo, 

credita non chartae, sed marmore condita duro, 
tempore ut antiquo nunc quoque salua forent. 

tu tamen interea neruos intende canoros, 
Latoides uati quem dedit ipse suo: 

nam tibi si famam non inuida dempserit aetas, 
te quamuis humilem gloria celsa decet, 

quod populi primo Gallorum antiqua togati, 
barbite, tecum una laus celebrata mihi est. 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 
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A dictionary of selected synonyms in the principal Indo-European 
languages. By Carl Darling Buck. Pp. xvii, 1515. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949. 40 dollars. 


In this formidable compilation, which has taken Dr. Buck and 
his collaborators some twenty years to put together, we have an 
etymological dictionary of a new kind. The arrangement is 
simple. Words are listed not according to their alphabetical 
order but according to their meanings, and fall into a number 
of sections with headings like ‘Animals’, ‘Food and Drink’, 
‘Mind’, ‘Thought’, etc., each of which has its own sub-sections, 
as, for instance, under ‘Animals’, ‘Male’, ‘Female’, ‘Cow’, 
‘Goat’, etc. Each sub-section lists the words for the idea con- 
cerned in the various languages, and these are followed by a 
detailed discussion of their meanings and etymologies. 

In a work by an Indo-Europeanist of Dr. Buck’s reputation 
we need not fear inaccuracy with regard to the more widely- 
studied ancient languages or a lack of acquaintance with the 
latest results of comparative philology. In the matter of 
etymology, his chief prop and stay has, of course, been Walde- 
Pokormy’s ‘‘Etymologiscnes Worterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen’’, but he has also had recourse to all the leading works 
and periodicals on the subject, while for modern words he has 
consulted native speakers of the languages concerned wherever 
possible. And it is encouraging to find that for the vocabulary 
of the Celtic languages alone some twenty-five different works 
have been used. But specialists will note frequent omissions 
(Dr. Buck does not claim completeness), and the present reviewer 
has in addition noted the following points concerning Irish 
words : —P. 15, leg. talam. P. 44, tipra would have been worth 
quoting beside topur. P. 278, leg. comhluighim. P. 398, étach 
is more usual than bréit. P. 439, it may be doubted if sé¢ ever 
means ‘pin’ in the ordinary sense. P. 528, faghville is a bad 
spelling. Better fdighbhile. The form is probably not old. 
P. 912, leg. coimcldim. P. 984, the commonest Mod.Ir. for 
‘always’ is i gcomhnuidhe. P. 989, O.Ir. aitherruch would have 
been better than the word quoted. P. 1040, leg. (do-)chim. 
P. 1437, the admittedly doubtful etymology O.Ir. tongu, ‘I 
swear’, Lat. tango is of considerable semantic interest, and might 
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have been mentioned. As these observations are the result of 
random inspection and not detailed examination, it seems probable 
that there is a certain lack of precision throughout where the 
more out-of-the-way languages are concerned. 

The word-lists are preceded by a preface dealing simply and 
un very broad lines with the science of semantics, and setting 
forth the scope and limitations of the work. The only index is 
one giving English headings and sub-headings. 


ean 
Jni- 













“ The main object of the work is, therefore, that of facilitating 

ie the study of semantics. This it will undoubtedly do, but here 

tons it may be noted that a whole section of semantics is necessarily 

‘eal missing in a work of this ind. Many, indeed most of the 

ak’ languages concerned, use idioms in which prepositions play an 

aa important part in order to express various ideas. Nowhere is 

at this more apparent than in Irish and English, where a mere list . 
oh, of verbs, nouns and adjectives quite fails to give an idea of the 

oa linguistic resources of the two languages. And Dr. Buck, of 

y necessity of course, does not say much about prepositions. Nor can 

tien the book, even with these limitations, be read asa straightforward 

lely- treatise on semantics, though the reader will find many interesting 

the observations here and there. Such a one occurs on p. ix, where 

a Dr. Buck, in quoting the usual theory that taboos account for 

aia the early loss in some groups of the Indo-European words for 3 
hak certain animals customarily hunted (such as the bear, etc.), asks i 
re very cogently why the word for ‘horse’ (ia7os equus) should 

hes have been lost so early in so many languages. But apart from 

7 instances such as this, there is not a great deal in the book that 

ae will strike an Indo-Europeanist as new, and it is obviously 

, os intended for a wider circle of readers than can be provided by 
oe professional linguists. The present reviewer has found it a 
— pleasant and interesting (if rather unwieldy) book to browse in. 
ie But perhaps not quite of so much scientific interest as a good 
can old-fashioned etymological dictionary. 
étach B.S. 
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. bad Man in his Pride. A study in the political philosophy of 

old. Thucydides and Plato. By David Grene. The University a 
. for of Chicago Press. $4.00. Pp. xiv + 232. “i 
= THis is an exceedingly original book on two very familiar i 
~ 4 authors, David Grene sets out to analyse the political thought a 
might of Thucydides and Plato, not merely in the sense of showing ‘2 


what views they held about the public questions of their day, 4 
G og 
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but also with the aim of discovering how they reacted sub- 
consciously to the contemporary state and the urge to take part in 
in its government. To deal in this subtle way with two such 
different, and in some ways such unfathomable, thinkers is a 
considerable task for any single scholar, and also for any single 
reviewer. The present reviewer certainly feels more. secure in 
discussing the treatment of Thucydides than that of Plato: 
which may explain why that of Plato seems to him more pro- 
found. 

Any scholar analysing the political theory of Thucydides and 
Plato is faced at once with one common difficulty: where is he 
to find the writer’s own views and where merely the speeches 
of a historical character or the conversation of an interlocutor 
in a dialogue? To some extent Grene can circumvent this issue, 
because he is more interested in the unconscious attitude of his 
author than his explicit opinions. In dealing with Thucydides 
he is right in insisting that the famous statement about the 
content and method of reporting the speeches must be taken to 
be sincere. But even granting this fact, we are not at the end 
of our difficulties. The passage occurs in a preface which shows 
every sign of having been written for an original history of 
the Archidamian war and of not having been brought up to date. 
In a work published posthumously from an unrevised manuscript, 
can we be sure that this statement represented Thucydides’ 
final view on the method and function of his speeches? The 
present reviewer would prefer to believe that in the fifteen or 
more years that Thucydides may have written after composing 
the preface he had time to produce a number of the extant 
speeches with a very different treatment. 

Grene has a most interesting analysis of three of the chiei 
occasions when Thucydides expresses some of his rare judgments 
—on the sack of Mycalessus, on Nicias and on Antiphon. In 
each of these he can show a certain common element in 
Thucydides’ emotional attitude. Perhaps he would have been 
better not to have grouped with these Thucydides’ judgment 
on the Theramenian constitution, which is much more a con- 
ventional and intellectual comment to be expected of one with 
Thucydides’ family background. On this background and the 
party politics of the mid-fifth century Grene’s phraseology is 
somewhat curious. Thucydides, the son of Melesias, is described 
as the ‘‘leader of the oligarchical party,’’ and even more strangely 
Aristophanes is an ‘‘oligarchically inclined writer,’’ though at one 
point Grene wavers, and admits that ‘conservative’ would be 4 
safer term than ‘oligarch.’ 
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The treatment of Plato is at greater length and in more 
detail. The most original point is the argument that Plato in 
his latest dialogues so far from becoming more practical in his 
approach to politics was getting further and further away from 
reality into an imaginary world, where his theories could be 
worked on in a specious detail which had proved impossible in 
actual experience. Grene does not attempt at the end to work 
out the analogies between Plato and Thucydides which he 
suggested at the beginning. In one direction this might easily 
have been done. The speeches of the one and the dialogues of 
the other are both functionally substitutes for what in modern 
literature would be abstract discussions. Grene has suggested 
to some extent the subjective motives that guided the authors, 
particularly Plato, in the handling of these literary forms, might 
he not with advantage have combined his discussion of this point? 

In some minor points there are slight inaccuracies. Dates 
occasionally shift a year from the accepted point. The 
strategos autokrator is confused with the position of dekatos 
autos. The translations of Thucydides and Plato are accurate 
and read well, but once in a passage from Plutarch “‘ships of a 
thousand talents’ burden’’ take the place of “temples costing a 
thousand talents.” However, these occasional lapses do not 
detract seriously from a book which in small compass contains 
much original and stimulating thought. 


ee 


Forty-Five Stories from the Dodekanese, edited and translated 
from the MSS. of Jacob Zarraftis by R. M. Dawkins. 
Cambridge University Press. 1950. £5 5s. 


Tu1s noble quarto volume is in every sense a fine work. Its 
format, without any gratuitous ornamentation, makes it worthy 
of the attention of all who value the bookmaker’s—a pity that 
this honourable word is ambiguous-—art; and its contents are 
multifariously valuable. The reader interested in linguistics is 
offered both a large quantity of new material and some extensive 
discussions of the dialects involved. The folklorist will revel 
in the stories themselves and in the comprehensive comparative 
and bibliographical commentaries. Students of ancient and 
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modern Greek society will welcome much new material about 
Greek customs and beliefs. 

The Greek text is printed in full with parallel columns of 
English translation on each page (except where the editor thinks 
a translation would be improper). In making such exceptions 
many readers may well consider that the editor has failed to do 
his duty. If the passages in question were unfit for an English 
rendering, at least the reader who wishes to study the stories in 
full should have been offered a translation in Latin or French. 
Not two in a hundred will be able to translate the dialect for 
themselves. Furthermore, on at least one occasion the translation 
is quite childlishly bowdlerized: tod xpeBatiot ra xad.a is not 
faithfully rendered by ‘ the endearments of love’. A translator 
of frank stories should be frank. or else warn his reader when he 
evades his responsibilities. But this dilemma does not arise in 
most of the stories. 

Some of the tales are of remarkably high literary quality. 
The Coan Daughter of the Lady of the Sea is a good example. 
Here, in a story full of richly imaginative symbolism, an old 
childless couple take a large doll and dress it finely to be their 
child. A prince sees the doll through the window and falls in 
love with it. He throws in a few gold coins to win its favour. 
The parents in fury burn the doll and put another prettier 
one in its place. Twice more the prince falls in love with the 
successive puppets. Then the old pair put no further doll in 
place of the three they have angrily destroyed. The prince 
begins to pine away. His mother discovers his secret and 
commands the fisherman and his wife to produce their daughter. 
In despair they pray to the Lady of the Sea (with her lovely 
epithet, yaAavoupdéra) and she gives them her daughter. She 
marries the prince, but is obdurately silent to him. Tiring of 
this, the prince takes other brides. The sea maiden liquidates 
three of these with magical Medeaésque deceptions. At last the 
prince, having overheard an informative discussion between 4 
vinegar-bottle and an oil-bottle, discovers the reason for her 
silence, removes it and then ‘ they lived and loved, the two ol 
them together, all their lives’. This, like many of the other 
tales in the collection, offers both charming entertainment and 
profound imaginative stimulus. Poets and playwrights in search 
of fresh material might strike gold here. The translations are 
tersely statisfying. 

It may be worth noting that another example of The Three 
Words of Advice (no. 19 here) will be found in that remarkable 
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and sadly neglected version of Ulysses’s Odyssean adventures, 
the Merugud Uilix Maicc Leirtis, edited by Kuno Meyer 
(London, 1886), pp. 22-29. It shows close resemblances to the 
Coan version as given here. 

W. B. STANFORD. 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part XIII. Vases found in 1934 and 
1938. The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archeology. 
No. 38. By David M. Robinson. Baltimore. 1950. 
$25.00. Pp. xx + 464 and 267 plates. 


TuIs is another of those sumptuous and detailed volumes on 
the finds from Olynthus to which scholars have become 
accustomed. It is the sequel to Volume V in the same series, 
which described the vases found at Olynthus on two earlier 
campaigns. The account of these finds is carried on for two 
further seasons, up to the beginning of the war. In an intro- 
ductory chapter Professor David M. Robinson discusses the 
combined results, and quotes the approving and adverse 
criticisms of scholars on the earlier volume, to which he adds his 
own rejoinders. The remaining chapters describe the new finds 
in detail, and there are illustrations of all the significant pieces. 


As in the previous publications, the ae at Olynthus 


yield only a very small proportion of works of the higher quality 
of Greek art. The bulk of the draughtsmanship is not very 
good, and much of the ware is of the undecorated types meant 
for ordinary domestic use. But on this very account Olynthus 
has proved of high importance to scholarship. Instead of the 
gorgeous red figure vases produced for the export trade to Etruria 
or South Russia we have the cheaper types, which could be 
bought by the inhabitants of a not very wealthy town in Northern 
Greece. Also, we see what they made locally for the home 
market. As in other directions, such as the mosaic pavements, 
the new vases sometimes cause surprises about the style or 
queries about the date. On the latter point Professor Robinson 
sticks firmly, and as it seems justifiably, to his contention that 
there was no resettlement after the sack of the city in 348 B.c., 
and any objects which are found in situ, and not as chance 
intrusions, must date before that event. On style such features 
as the vases decorated with female heads or the lecythus with 
figures in relief will give occasion for some revising of previous 
suppositions on Greek art. Professor Robinson is once more to 
be congratulated on the fruitfulness of his work. 
B. WW. ?. 
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Theocritus, edited with a translation and commentary by A. S. F. 
Gow. 2 vols. Pp. Ixxxiv + 257 + 634 + xv. Cambridge 
University Press. 1950. 63s. 


AFTER a first glance through these handsomely produced volumes 
the reviewer’s grateful feeling was that at last Theocritus had 
an English edition worthy of his genius. Closer study on the 
whole confirmed this; but there were a few disappointments. 

The first volume contains an introduction (84 pp.), text and 
translation. The internal and external evidence for Theocritus’ 
life is examined, and the sober conclusion is reached that apart 
from the name of the poet’s parents all other biographical 
statements are based on inferences from the poems. Then a 
thorough survey of the textual sources follows. Gow emphasizes 
that Wilamowitz’s theory of a collection of the bucolic poems 
by Artemidorus with a subsequent annotated edition of Theocritus 
alone by Theon, Artemidorus’s son, is little more than an erudite 
guess. The evidence of the papyri is, if anything, against it. 
After a typically judicious review of the arguments for 
renumbering the poems, Gow wisely decides to retain the 
traditional order. A discussion of the meaning of the term 
eidyllion indicates that the evidence is inconclusive. (Perhaps a 
reference to the semantic evolution of formula might help here. 
And perhaps the meaning is, naturally enough, simply a short piece 
of description’ an apercu or vignette, i.e. a brief poem without 
the action of drama and (originally) without the speeches of 
epos. Or should the word be disconnected from eidos and, 
speculatively, compared with the mysterious idu-compounds, 
perhaps Doric, in Hesychius? But this is the kind of free- 
thinking that Gow prudently eschews.) 

Volume Two contains commentary, appendix, bibliography 
and illustrations. This editor excels in the lucid exposition of 
complex grammatical problems and in reaching conclusions 
strictly compatible with the assured evidence. It is a genuine 
intellectual joy to follow his deft expositions, and one seldom, 
if ever, feels inclined to challenge his decisions. His few 
excursions into mere opinion are generally persuasive. One 
general feature of the commentary is doubtless justifiable, but 
grows tedious. This is the superabundance of illustrative 
quotations. Thus for so natural a phrase as év xado@ used 
locally, four parallels are cited in full and two others mentioned: 
and this is not untypical. Indeed anyone who reads every word 
of this edition will have read at least three times less of Theocritus 
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than of other Greek authors. In a time when younger scholars 
find it hard to have new texts printed, this seems rather too 
much—though sometimes research will undoubtedly be helped 
by it. 

The value of the papyri becomes very clear in this edition. 
The editor deserves special congratulation for his use of them 
in elucidating the references to black magic in Idyll IJ. 
(Incidentally are not the demonic properties of the bay leaves, 
as mentioned in line 1, attributable to the terrifying roar that 
a dry bay branch makes when ignited? Any child—and the 
Greeks were always children—would say that there was a devil 
in it.) The bibliography gives what seems to be nearly a 
complete list of all editions and miscellaneous articles on 
Theocritus in English, French, German, and Italian, from 1900 
to 1948. 

The present reviewer’s main disappointment was to find so 
little here on the aesthetic and literary aspects of Theocritus. 
Gow’s is strictly a ‘ scientific’ edition in the best sense of that 
word. But when a poet has so greatly enriched the literature 
of Western Europe, and particularly of England, as Theocritus 
has, one feels that some indication of his influence should have 
been given—even if it were only by the substitution of an 
occasional parallel from Tennyson or Milton in place of the 
many from Herodas (or ‘ Hdas’ as he is cryptically called 
here) and other dim Greeklings. On the purely literary side 
this edition could almost have come from  twelfth-century 
Constantinople, such is Gow’s erudition and his avoidance of 
references to barbarian writers. Sometimes even ‘ science ’ suffers 
here, for the intuitive genius of modern men of letters occasionally 
divines the true nuance of meaning where exact scholarship 
‘serpit humi ’. 

A neglect of aesthetics, too, may prevent complete under- 
standing. One misses any proper appreciation of the significance 
of euphony in poetic diction here. Yet the key to many 
unexplained linguistic anomalies in Theocritus (and many other 
classical poets) may well lie in the still largely unwritten laws 
of euphony (e.g., to be precise, in the matters raised on pp. Ixxiv 
and Ixxv here). The reviewer emphatically disagrees with Gow’s 
view that there is ‘some consolation’ in the reflexion that 
Theocritus’ pronunciation is no longer relevant to the under- 
standing or appreciation of his poems. This is a peculiarly 
unfortunate statement about a poet who mentions phonetic and 
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euphonic aspects of language and who loves subtle qualities o/ 
sound. 

But in general the whole learned world will be grateful to 
Mr. Gow and to the Cambridge University Press for this edition. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


Libertas as a political idea at Rome during the late Republic 
and early principate. By Ch. Wirszubski, M.A., PH.D. 
Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. xii + 182. 15/-. 


THE word ‘libertas’ had a strong emotional appeal to the Roman, 
but it covered a number of conceptions which we would dis- 
tinguish—the status of the freeman as opposed to the slave, 
the political independence of a community, the republican form 
of government as contrasted with autocracy, the independent 
attitude of the unsubservient. All these were ideal objects which 
the Roman might be expected to desire, but the exact content in 
each particular use of the word ‘libertas’ is extremely difficult to 
define. 

Dr. Wirzubski takes the century and a half from the Gracchi 
to the reign of Trajan and discusses the notions conveyed by 
‘libertas’ as an activating concept in politics. His method is 
liable to certain risks. He aims at describing an idea, not a 
verbal usage. So he does not use the mechanical system of 
tabulating the occurrence of ‘libertas’ in Cicero, Livy and 
Sallust and classifying it under different headings. His pro- 
cedure is to split the subject into periods and show by an 
analytical discussion with plentiful quotations how the emphasis 
on different aspects of libertas changed. The result is a rather 
subjective treatment of the theme, in which at times the reader 
finds himself led off from the word itself into d'scussions of other 
interesting concepts, such as dignitas or the position of the 
princeps. 

The judgment shown in these discussions is mostly very 
sound dnd the line of argument stimulating. Some statements 
seem rather questionable: for example, the Italian confederacy 
in 90 8.c. must have aimed at more than admission to citizenship 
or else one cannot explain the coins showing the Roman wolf 
overthrown by the Italian bull. Again, Wirszubski is not entirely 
convincing in his argument that the Stoic opposition was not 
republican. His discussion of the imperial period would have 
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been strengthened if he had paid more attention to the Civil 
War 68-70 a.D., and particularly to the frequent occurrence of 
Libertas with significant symbols on the coinage of that time. 
However, readers will be grateful for such discussions as that of 
Augustus’ claim, ‘‘rem publicam in libertatem vindicavi,’’ and 
will note with relief that throughout the author avoids the pitfall 
of being too topical. 
H. W. P. 


Die Kabiren. Von Bengt Hemberg. Uppsala, 1950. Pp. 420. 
25 Swedish crowns. 


THE worship of the great gods on Samothrace was a mystery in 
the technical sense of the ancient Greeks, and the deities them- 
selves under the name of the Cabiri have been a mystery in the 
colloquial sense to classical scholars since the Renaissance. 
Bengt Hemberg appropriately heads his introduction with the 
well-known lines from Goethe’s Classical Walpurgisnight, which 
mention these obscure gods. But he himself, without adopting 
a dogmatic position, has done much to clear up the mystery. 
His main line of approach has been to correlate all the similar 
cults in the Eastern Mediterranean while analysing them into 
three main groups: the worship of Great Gods (so called), the 
worship of Cabiri and the worship of the Samothracian Gods 
(under that or similar titles). It is a cardinal point with him 
to argue that the mysteries of the Great Gods on Samothrace 
were not originally paid to the Cabiri under that name. It has 
been known for long that this designation did not occur as a 
cult-title on the native inscriptions of Samothrace. That this 
is no mere accident nor the result of a ritual taboo, Bengt goes 
jar to demonstrate by studying the distribution of these titles. 
His ultimate conclusion is that there was a prehellenic worship 
of a group of deities often regarded as an older and a younger 
male with or without.a female deity. Fertility was often a chief 
concern of these powers. In Hellenic times they were worshipped 
under various names or titles according as they were equated with 
Olympic deities, such as Hermes or Hephaestus, or else were left 
vaguely described as Great Gods, Anakes, Dioscuri and so forth. 
The chief classical site of the Cabirus-cult was in Boeotia, and the 
application of the title to the Great Gods of Samothrace was 
just a piece of theological interpretation. Also in the Hellenistic 
period the Samothacian gods themselves acquired a growing 
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reputation which led to the diffusion of their special cult in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, particularly as the protectors of sea- 
farers. In the process some of the cognate worship of pre- 
hellenic deities was assimilated to them. 

In his preface Hemberg tells us that he has worked for twenty 
years on the subject. The reader will find this easy to believe, 
whether he considers the mass of systematically organised material 
or the sober and judicial way in which it is handled. As 
Hemberg himself points out, the resumed American excavations 
on Samothrace or archeological finds elsewhere may alter our 
views materially on this obscurely documented subject. But 
whatever may turn up later, all future students of the Cabiri 
will find themselves greatly in Bengt Hemberg’s debt. 


H. W. P. 
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